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BUITBRATTRS, 
TO MAY. 
A MALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 

(The following is an appropriate pendant to the lines on the same subject 
by Mrs. Traill, given in our last.) 
Get thee gone, May! for a termagant shrill, 
A blustry young Sibyl, a shrew 


That grim Winter ehall take unto wife if he will, 
Since to Spring's flowery bed so untrue! 








Get thee gone, May! thou hast led thy fond spouse 
Such a life this long month with thy freaks, 

Now blighting his arbour, now crashing the boughs, 
Now dredging cold snow on his cheeks ! 

Now raising a dust, like a simoom in small, 

Now spitting sharp misle to tease him, 

Never dancing with him, never dancing at all, 

But sweeping the roads like a besom ! 


Now pinching his toe tips, and finger-ends too, 
Now parching his lips with dry kisses, 

Now painting his elegant nose purple-blue 

As he dreams about conjugal blisses. 


Get thee gone, May ! whom I once, like a lark, 
Be-hymned as the sunbeam of beauty, 

Now thy air is so sullen, thy brow is so dark, 
To hoot like an owl is my duty. 


Get thee gone, May! thou wert blithesome and boon, 
Now art crabbed, and harsh, and unkind, 

Jolly spring for his love shall take rosy-lipt June, 

And whistle thee off to the wind! 


No cuckoo e’er whoop thee again to this shore, 
No nightingale lure with his lays ; 

To some iceberg be bound by the frost ever-more, 
With a sea-gull to scream in thy praise ! 


If thus thou behav’st ev'n in Scotia so bleak, 

They will scarce rub their hands at thy coming ; 

If to Russia thou go, as its May of a week, 

Thou'lt be seut to Siberia for humming. 

Get thee gone, May ! joy be with thee, although 

Thou brought’st little this season to men, 

Unless beauteous and gracious once more thou should’st grow, 
We'd as lief never see thee again ! Atheneum, 





*“ LEGEND AND ROMANCE.” 

Africa and Europe are indebted to Lieutenant Jobns, for elucidations 
of their Romantic legends, which incline us to desire his further illus- 
tration of both; there are few of what are called ‘historical doubts” more 
attractive than that which makes the Portuguese fiction of the return of Don 
Sebastian almost a national tenet ; and here it is handled in its most attraetive 
shape, the substratum of fact being made subservient to the purposes of a light 
and agreeable fiction, leading the romantic into the regions of illustrated fact. 
We have some ballads of great beauty and tenderness—here is an epic poem, 
short and self-contained, and therefore easily quotable by way of specimen :— 


SONG OF THE MOORISH MAID. 
A Moorish girl, in her silent bower, 
Watch’d for the sun, as a broken flower 
Looks fer the glow of that beaming ray 
Which comes to heal, or to haste decay. 


For a knight of Christian chivalry 

That mom would die by her sire’s decree, 
Or claim, as a recreant renegade, 

The trembling hand of a Moorish maid. 


The sun is up in the sapphire sky— 

And it comes to see how a knight can die : 
And true in life to the ‘‘ harem’s pride,” 
As true in death to his faith he died! 


A gem is borne to the silent bower, 

To ber who drooped like a dying flower : 
That little cross had a crimson stain, 
The parting gift of the Christian slain. 


The “ harem’s pride” has that fatal token 
Press’d to a heart that is crush’d and broken : 
And the Houris weep for a aister’s loss, 

She died in the faith of the Holy cross. 





For the Albion. 
A POET’S FIRST LOVE. 
Why wilt thou not be still my heart, 
Why throb as thou wert breaking, 
One image—it will not depart 
In sleeping or in waking. 


I see it at the dawn of light, 
Warm as in life it seems— 
Tt passeth not away by night, 
ut dwelleth in my dreams. 


Why should the charms that won me, 
So soon to heaven have fled? 
hy is the dread curse on me, 
Of clinging to the dead ? 


The present’s joys before me rise, 
Phe past still unforgot, 

And lovely forms appear—mine eyes 
See as they saw them not. 


Around her tomb the night winds sigh, 
Above it willows wave, 
Oh! must that passion never die, 


Whose root is in the grave! ARMSTRONG. 





CANOVA,. 
LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of AN AMATEUR. 
Lorp Byrow, with his wonted inconsistency, whilst h 
bust to Thorwaldsten, could say of his rival, ~ 
“ What Phydias was of old, Canova is to-day.’’* 


e was sitting for his 


* Lord Byron told me that the line originally stood thus, but that he after- 
wards altered it to , 


“Such as the great of old,” &e, 





Mutato nomine ! Had he thus written of Flaxman, there might have been 
some truth in the comparison and justice in the remark ; but Flaxman had the 
misfortune to be born an Englishman, and was hence doomed in the early part 
of his life to toil fora pottery ; to support himself at Rome by making guinea 
designs ; and to spend the remainder of his days in modelling busts for the il- 
lustrious obscure, or monuments of which we have hardly an engraving ; whilst 
riches and distinctions, titles and honours, little short of those paid to the di- 
vine Raphael, were the portion of the more fortunate and inferiorly gifted 
Italian. 


There are some whose visual organs perceive objects less distinctly and just- | 


ly near thauat a distance. Itis thus with my memory; for though many years 
have elapsed since I visited Rome, Canova’s studio, his dazzling casts, the very 
arrangement of them in his galleries, nay more, the magician and creator of this 
world of beauty, came back upon my mind in forms so palpable, so like reality, 
that in the figurative language of Dante, ‘I see them there.” 

In the spring of 1821, the time of which I am speaking, it would have been 
considered little short of sacrilege to have doubted the infallibility of Canova, or 
the faultlessness of any work of his; a pilgrimto Delphi might as well have 
denied the divinity of Apollo in the zenith of his power. But, as the Greek 
tragedian says of prosperity, “Call no man happy till the hour of his death ;” 
thus we may say of fame, call no man great till he has seen the grave. The 
moral, you will say, should have come at the end of the chapter. Well! 

One day, after worshipping the divinities of his temple, and holding muto 
parlare with his ‘‘ Napoleon,” I entered a room where I found myself with the 
Pygmalion himself, whom, though I had never before seen, I had no difficulty 
in discovering tobe Canova. Like Flaxman, he was rather below the common 
height; his figure slight and attenuated, as I judged from his appearance, more 
by severe mental labours than constitutional ill health. His mild and intelli- 
gent countenance had a defined and handsome Italian outline, and made, as 
may be seen by his own bust, an admirable profile. 


His eyes were deeply sunk under his projecting brows, but within their sock- | 


ets beamed the light of genius; and his high and scarcely wrinkled forehead 
was the seat of an elegant rather than a profound mind. 

There was a simplicity in his manners, an expression of placidity in his fea- 
tures, and a gentle courteousness in his address, which contrasted forcibly 
with the companions, ‘* Mars” and “ Venus,” with whom he was engaged. He 
soon discovered by my accent that I was an Englishman, and fell freely into 
conversation, having for that purpose discontinued the use of his chisel and 
mallet which he continued tohold. The group was in a great state of forward- 
ness ; so much so, that it hardly seemed to require the last touches he was giv- 
ing to the face of ** Venus’’ as I entered. ‘ This,”’ said he, ‘1s a commission 
of George the Fourth ; and I fear he will be disappointed when he sees these 
unfortunate stains in the marble, which I had hoped would have turned out a 
more beautiful block.”’ I asked him how he accounted for the Greek statues 
which have come down to us being so blemishless. He replied, ‘* That doubt- 
less those sculptors who made immortality the end and aim of their labours, 
condemned to destruction all works, however advanced, in which such disfigure- 
ments shewed themselves.” 

I put a question to him, Whether he thought the female form had degenera- 
ted since the golden days of Athens, or if he imagined that Greece possessed 
better models than we barbarians could boast of ? He replied, ‘‘ That he had 
had sitters, one especially, who had defied his utmost efforts to rival her charms” 
adding, ‘that she sate to him solely from her enthusiasm for the art.* You, 
as an Englishman, will smile perhaps when I tell you she was perfectly modest.” 

I spoke to him of the Princess Borghese, then resident in Rome. He said 
her beauty was also perfect—most classical—tbat she was matchless in face and 
figure. I told him I had seen acastt of herat Venice. ‘Casts,” he observed 
‘do well for second-rate things, but ideal beauty defiesthem. Who ever saw 
a cast of the ‘ Venus of the Tribune,’ or ‘ Apollo of the Vatican,’ that gave 
him the least conception of the originals What a handsome family those Buo- 
napartes! They shew their Greek origin. You have seen my “ Napoleon?” 
‘* Yes,” I replied, ‘I saw Napoleon himself at St. Helena, in 1818; but I 
should never have recognised his likeness in your statue.” ‘ No,” said he, 
“Napoleon of 1803 and 1818 were different persons.” He here asked me 
several questions about the island, &c., which would be irre!evant here. 

I expressed strongly my admiration of his ‘‘ Madame Mere.” “She is like a 
Roman Matron—the mother of an emperor,” said Canova. [ told him that, on 
looking at her, I could not help thinking of an anecdote, told me the day before, 
of a Frenchman, who, from curiosity, had intruded himself into her palace, and 
the very room where she was seated, as might be her statue ; that she got up 
at his entrance, and, shocked at his rudeness, said, ‘‘ Monsieur, je suis la Mere 
de Napoleon” I should not like to have been the offender ; it must have acted 
on him like a cannon ball. 

Canova now resumed his labour, which I thought a kint to leave him; but 
he said, ‘ Resta, resta! you do not interrupt me. My brother often reads to 
me when I am at work, and I like to converse with foreigners who are fond of 
the belle arte. Pliny,” said he, ‘ was nunqguam minus solus quam cum solus. 
I am, on the other hand, never less alone than when in company. It does 
not derange my ideas. I never refuse myself to any one, particularly just now ; 
for I am soon to part with my friends here (speaking of the group). But I per- 
ceive you are cold (his studio was a mere barn, and he had no fire); I have no- 
thing on, you see, but a thin jacket, and yet my work warms me.” “ Yes,” 
said {, ‘‘you have a mental fire, a Promethean heat, that I have not.” He smi- 
led, and asked me what I thought of the group. 1 dared not tell him my opin- 
ion. It seemed to me the worst of all his compositions, and the subject the 
worst chosen. What interest can be excited by the parting of a god and goddess ? 
I cannot conceive the perturbation of human passion in divine forms, much less 
enter into the regrets of Venus at quitting one who could be exposed to no 
dangers, subject to no vicissitudes of fortune, in going forth to battle. Though 
perhaps the authority of Homer is against his invulnerability, Venus herself 
could not have anticipated it. I told Canova, however, that I liked this the 
least of all his Venuses; that I found her too mature, too much embonpoint ; 
that she had more of the voluptuous graces of his “ Pitti Venus.” He owned 
that he had sacrificed something to what he thought would be to the taste of his 
majesty ; that I must remember she was not an Anadyomene but a Genetrix, 
as was indeed the recumbent one also in the possession of the king, with the 
Cupid playing about her. Mr. Hope’s was of another order of forms. I re- 
marked, that I considered that his classical chef d’euvre.”’ t 

He told me he was surprised at the Anglomania of employing Roman sculp- 
tors, when we had Flaxman at home. Hie got down from his pedestal, and 
speke for some minutes enthusiastically of his “ Designs from Homer and 
ZEschylus.” 





The same story is told of Lady Hamilton. Perhaps Canova alluded to her 
or to the Princess Pauline. It must be remembered, that Sir William Hamil- 
ton was an early patron of Canova. 

Her ladyship told me, when a boy, that an arm of a Venus, found at Pompeii, 
was one day brought to him for sale ; and that, in the midst of a large party, he 
made her uncover hers to be compared with the antique. 

+ Her statue was not at that time allowed to be seen, owing to a prohibition 
of the Prince Borghese. A nephew of hers, to whom she was accustomed to 
accord the entrée in the Roman Lshion, in bed, asked her, when I was in Rome 
to shew him her statue. Putting her little foot out of the clothes, she said, 
“You may judge of it by that.” 


t Of all the Venuses of antiquity, the aphrodite of Alcamenes, lifting with 


fect hands her hair, got wet with the bari, comes nearest to my ideas of per- | 
ection, 





| This tribute, coming from Canova, inspired me with a high sense of his gen- 
| ius (modesty being its greatest concomitant), and I could not help admiring the 
| freedom from envy, so uncommon among artists, that dictated this eulogium. 
| I told him the opinion was that Flaxman could not execute He thought that 
| must be a mistake, and mentioned that the works he finished at Romne were of 
| great promise and fine execution, particularly his “‘ Cephalus and Aurora.” 

| Canova now resumed his work. I objected to Mars, otherwise unarmed, be- 

| ing helmeted. He replied that there was classical authority for the practice ; 

| that it helped to tell the story ; and that in their days po an accessory was 

necessary for that purpose. I could have found fault also with the low tiara of 
Venus, or her having a tiara at all. I thought the one she had gave a mean- 

ness to the figure, but I did not communicate my thought. 

He asked me what galleries I had lately been visiting. I said I had just been 
to visit the Zgina marbles, which all Rome was then running to see, at Thor- 
waldsten’s ; where they were restoring, I think, for the King of Bavaria. Ca- 
nova thought they marked an intermediate period between the Egyptian and 
Grecian schools. That they were scarcely later than Dedalus. That they were 
to be prized more as antiques, and for marking the progress of the art, than as 
perfect works or models for the young artist. I did not worder at such an 
opinion coming from Canova, whose taste was diametrically opposed to the 
simplicity of those remarkable sculptures. I told him I had also been to the 
Justiniani, and thought the “Paris” there, which nobody spoke of, one of the 
finest things in Rome. * I raved about it. He turned the conversation, by asking 
me which of his statues I preferred. I replied, that if I had my choice I should 
take Somariva’s ‘‘Magdalen;” that when I saw it at Paris, it affected me to 
tears. That beauty and sorrow generally destroy each other, but that he had 
contrived to heighten both by the union. I spoke of the air of abandonment 
with which she eyes the cross—her loose and dishevelled hair—the simple 
that confines her robe of penitence—the inertness of the arms from whith the 
cross is about to fall, an emblem of her hopelessness of pardon.t 

He seemed surprised at my impassioned admiration of so early a work. I 
had it on my tongue to have asked him if the idea was not taken fiom a picture 
by an old master, in the same room in that gallery at Paris ; but I restrained 
myself, thinking the question indiscreet. 

I told him, Sir Joshua Reynolds was surprised when he looked at one of his 
forgotten guinea portraits, and that I had, some months before, accompanied 
Sir W. B. to see one of his early works, a few miles out of London, the subject 
of which was ‘* Two Sisters,” and which pleased me more than any in his show- 
room. Canova admitted that neither artists nor authors were the best judges 
of their own works, but I evidently saw he was not pleased with my preference 
of his “* Magdalen.”” Other visitors dropped in, and I shortly after took leave 
of him, with ¢,promise of paying him another visit, which I never kept; for I 
was on the eve Of my departure for Naples, and when I returned to the City of 
the World, after an interval of coven months, and walked again through hie 
peopled galleries, the genius of the place was fled ! Canova was no more! He 
died in the October of that year. 

The numerous works Canova left prove how indefatigable this great man had. 
been in his art, and how extensive had been the patronage he received. Many 
sculptors satisfy themselves with modelling in gesso, or even ébaucheing their 
| groups or figures ; but Canova gave the last finish to all, and, it is said, execu- 
| ted several of his works entirely with his own hend. Sculpture is a much more 
mechanical art than people generally imagine. After the block is sha into 
something like the human form, the proportions are mathematically taken with 
the sextant and quadrant, the rule and the compass, and metal pegs driven at 
certain depths, and distances for the turn and moulding of the limbs. Even the 
features are easily got at by this process. It is the expression of the counte- 
nance that is alone difficult to be caught; and it must be confessed, that in this 
Canova’s are too frequently deficient. 

It has been said that ke was spoiled by Napoleon and David, but it is clear 
that he very early had a predilection for the French school, as may be seen by 
his ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,”’ which bears the same relation to the celebrated group. 
in the Florence gallery which Moore’s Loves of the Angels do to Byron’s. 
Heaven and Earth. Canova appears not to have erred in thinking simplicity 
the great source of the sublime. He looked only at the surface of things, and 
was not embued with a deep sense of intellectual beauty, nor sufficiently felt 
the power of intellectual beavty. His attitudes are thus often overstrained.— 
He seems to be always thinking of effect, and, like the French painters, to have 
taken his models from the stage. 

Let us look at the “ Pitti Venus’—she is too tall. There is something im- 
modest in the way she is drawing up the scanty folds of her garment, and in 
the position of her hands. The features are not free from affectation and self- 
conceit. She evidently knows she is looked at, and as she turns round her 
head seems to say—' Ne me regardez pas, Monsieur ; je vous en prie.”’ 

The “‘ Hebe” pleases me quite as little. The attitude is still more forced. 
It is taught by the ballet-master and the opera. There is no sentiment in her 
—none of the simplicity of nature. The metal vase and cup are very appropri- 
ate, are quite in character with such a figuranfe. The countenance is insigni- 
ficant, and what little meaning there is in it, such as one would-not wish. 

I do not think much more favourably of the “* Bacchante ;” she is of the same 
family—a tiptoe Bayedere, not anymph. There is none of the inspiration of 
the god about her,—she is carried away by none of the fine frenzy of the Menad, 
she displays none of the disorder of passion in her form, dress, or features ; 
she does not carry us back to Greece, or remind us of the wild superstition 
which gave birth to such creatures ;—we fancy we see in her a Taglioni. 

Nor can I agree with those who are transported with his ‘“‘Graces.” There 
is certainly a virginal pointedness about these figures, Lut they are too muck 
alike. It is true they are sisters ; but Thalia, Aglaia, and Eupbrosyne, have 
each their separate characteristics or attributes. it must be admitted that there 
is something sweet and affectionate in the manner in which they encirele ands 
are interwoven with each other ; and the group is, perhaps, improved, thoughthe 
mythological propriety is injured, by the making one younger and smaller than 
the rest. It can be perceived, also, at a single glance, that they bave learned 
to dance. The postures are not those of nature,—there is a studied ease in 
them. 











* This is a graceful and airy figure, of the most perfect symmetry, combining 
the lightness and agility of a Perseus with the grace of Apollo. His shoulders 
are a little inclined forward, and this expresses a listening eagerness, or that he 
is earnestly bent in the examination of and wonder at the charms of Venus, 
| whom the eye of fancy may create as standing before him. Her rivals have ne 
place in his imagination, ‘His face, which is in unison with the form, and has 
Grecian contour, and the sweetest mouth and chin, indicates the inexperience 
and thoughtless simplicity of a shepherd boy. Nothing can be more lovely 
than the gauche and bashful expression of the countenance : it is overshadowed 
by hyacinthian locks (called so from their resembling the small bells of the flower) 
of curling hair, that only curl at the extremities, and are smoothed down at the - 
top and back of the head in gentle undulations. It is a singularity I have not 
observed in any other Greek statue, and accords well with his boyishness. 
| We are satisfied that such a figure would have chosen love in preference to 
| wisdom or power, both of which his narrew forehead seems incapable of esti- 

mating or acquiring. It is a personification of the inexperienced and dermant 
spirit of love ; and the apple in bis left hand, we are persuaded, without the 
| torch of Cupid, which he holds in his right, will be presented as a prize to the 








' 


| Queen of Love. He does not hesitate a moment about the choice. Love is 
his very essence p 
+ His “ Dying Magdalen” is equally pathetic ; the face is a copy of “ The 


| Younger Daughter of Niobe,” Guido’s beau idéal of beauty for his Madonnas, 
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What expression there is in their countenance is a silly one. They are not 
talking about Helen or Psyche. They are not the emblems of intellectual 
beauty—they are incapable of feeling it. They are full of the vanities of life, 
delighting in the prospect of some fete or ball, of which the elder is making @ 
secret. They find an appropriate shrine at Bedford House, and, however they 
may please the taste of these times, would never have been allowed a niche in 
the Parthenon. 

There is aterra cotta by Nollekens, that far surpasses in design the Graces 
of the celebrated Venetian. The three sisters are most judiciously seated on 
an irregular mound, and their attitudes have all the simplici'y and unaffected 
ease of which forms of immortal grace and beauty are susceptible. Unlike the 
draperied, simpering, mirror taugh, posture-studied * Ballerine,” of Canova, 
these are really the ‘ Decantes Gratiz,” unconscious of their charms, and more 
modest and innocent for being represented in all the nuda veritas of Nature. 

Thalia forms the centre ; she is a little elevated above the rest. Her head, 
the hair of which is parted over her brow and falls behind in abundant massy 
tresses, is half turning towards her sisters, as listening to Aglaia, who leans 
affectionately on Thalia’s back, whilst her right elbow rests on her own knee, 
and her left hand, the fingers instinct with the life that animates them, just 
touches that of Euphrosyne. The latter, her unbraided hair divided negligently 
across her forehead, with one arm encircles ‘Thalia’s lovely waist, and looks 
archly from over her shoulder in the face of Aglaia, whose lips are gently un- 
closed in the act of speaking. One of her legs, the contour of which is partial- 
ly and enviously concealed, is bent under her; and the small and delicate foot 
winds (like the tendril of a vine about the parent stem) round the calf of the 
leg. We scarcely know which of the sisters to admire the most, and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how a sketch could give such variety of expression to the 
countenances. [In front, the profile, the half, aud full face, meet the eye at 
once. Their figures are pearlike and pointed, as should be those of virgins ; all 
differing, yet all worthy of those divine creatures of the Greeks. 

Aiong all our rich nobles, who spend their thousands abroad on inferior ar- 
tists, like Bertolini, was there not one to encourage a Nollekens, and give a 
commission for this group, that was not unknown to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and merited all the enthusiastic pains he bestowed on it? 

It has always seemed to me a mistake, the choosing of classical subjects, 
such as Theseus and the Minatour, Theseus and the Centaur, &c. There was 
a hidden and mystical meaning in those personifications, the tradition of which 
perished with the poetical and lovely mythology from which they spring. These 
images have no local habitation in our minds: what can the artist make of such 
subjecis but tame and lifeless copies of the classics ? 

His statue of ** Washington” 1s a production of great merit as a work of art, 
like all Canova’s, but he is a Roman. ‘The peplus thrown over the cuirass does 
not tell the story well; without his name, which he is writing, one would find 
it difficult to recognise the patriot citizen, sold er, and legislator of America, 
as it does not even pretend to be a likeness. ‘* Napoleon,” by a strange caprice 
of fortune, is in the Duke of Wellington’s collection. 

There is a severe majesty in the figure, and the countenance accords well 
with the winged Victory on which he is gazing with a stern delight. 

The charge of plagiarism so often made against Canova is not altogether 
groundless. Almost al] he did may be traced to some statue, cameo, vase, or 
coin of antiquity. His women are all Grecians, have the same contour with 
the ‘Venus of the Tribune.” His ‘“ Perseus” is a weak imitation of the 
** Apollo Victor;"’ and should not have ventured to look at the ‘* Medusa’s” 
head, itself the exact copy of a gem. 

Even in his colossal horse, on which Napoleon, Murat, and Charles II!. (what 
an anti-climax !) were successively mounted, the head is modelled from that in 
the bronze room at Florence ; and even the lions at the tomb of Clement XIIL., 
taken from the antique. unlike those by Flaxman, in Westminster Abbey, which 
were s!udies from the Tower, and by whose side those of Canova have an heral- 
dic look. 

Ju his sepulchral monuments, he falls far short of Flaxman and Chantrey.— 
The “Tomb of Nelson” is a strange, elaborate, frittered, unintelligivle compo- 
sitton ; and the turret-crowned female Colossus over that of Alfieri, in the 
Santa Croce, might as appropriately be placed over any other Itslian.* 

Canova’s works are like Carlo Dolce’s pictures,—one can see how they are 
done. They were all laboured with the file, and finished with the pumice 
stone, not the chisel; as were the ‘ Laocoon,” and the relievos on the pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon. I have not spoken of the polishing of his statues (a 
fault, indeed, attributed to Phydias) ; it is an ingenious device, and, like the 
high varnish of the picture-dealer, glosses over defects. 

I know not what the accomplished and elegant Contessa Albrizzi,would say 








Che Avion. 


erected, and by the piety of the emperor or his mother numerous christian chur 
ches were made to supplant the idolatrous temples of the pagans. 

The situation of the small remnant of the Jews than existing in the province 
was in no respect bettered by thischange. All the ancient persecution under 
which they had laboured was revived and put in force against them, and Ha- 
drian’s edict of exclusion from Z\ia Capitolina was enforced with the greatest 
rigour by the inhabitants of the new Jerusalem. The smal! and scattered rem 
nant of that unhappy people, who still clung with fondness to the ‘ promised 
land,” appear to have been a despised and abject race ; they resided principally 
at Tiberias and the neighbouring towns,and their patriarch appears sull to have 
exercised over them an uncertain and precarious jurisdiction 

The adoption of the christian religion by the emperors, although it undoubt- 
edly caused a great increase to the number of persons professing Christianity, 
yet appears to have had a most pernicious effect upon the purity and practice of 
the faith. In consequence of the mistaken zeal of the emperors in holding out 
worldly honours and emoluments to those who became converts, the new faitt» 
was embraced by a servile and corrupt crowd, to serve their own temporal and 
selfish purposes. Disputes and contentions arose, and abstruse niceties of doc- 
trine and creed were introduced, which led to endless schisms, and engendered 
a bitter spirit of rancour, instead of that peace and charity which the Gospel 
was intended to promote. ‘The ecclesiastics displayed a lamentable ignorance 
of those divine precepts which they were appointed to inculcate. Pride and 
selfishness, and an inordinate love of wealth and lust of power, appear to have 
been the prominent features of their character. They went abroad, we are told, 
in their chariots and sedaas in great state, they feasted sumptuously after the 
manner of princes, and supported their influence by bribery and largesses.* 

The establishment of the christian religion in the Holy Land appears, there- 
fore, to have been attended with few of those benign and humanising influences 
which have universally accompanied it where its principles and doctrines have 
been understood and followed from a sincere conviction of their truth and ex- 
celleuce, and not from personal motives of worldly advantage. 

The whole country was divided and torn by the discord and animosity of ri 
val sects. Jerusalem was the constant theatre of violence and bloodshed. All 
the worst vices and passions seem to have been unchained and allowed to run 
tiot in the land, and horrible enormities were perpetrated by the pretended vo- 
taries of a God of peace. The city was at one time occup ed by a whole army 
of monks, who pillaged, burnt, and murdered, in the name of Christianity. The 
altars in the church of the holy sepulchre were stained with blood, and the gates 
of the city were guarded by a rebellious troop of devotees against the soldiers 
of the empire. At a subsequent period it appears that * the Christians had in- 
sensibly relapsed into a semblance of paganism, their public and private vows 
were addres:ed to the relics and images that disgraced the temples of the East , 
the throne of the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs and saints and 
angels, the objects of popular veneration ; and the Collyridian heretics invested 
the Virgin Mary with the name and honours of a godcess.’’t 

In the reign of Justinian, the province of Samaria was disturbed by a sen- 
guinary ard exterminating religious war, in which one hundred and twenty 
thousand Roman subjects were slain, twenty thousend were sold into slavery, 
and the once fruitful and populous country was converted into a smoking wilder- 
ness.$ Besides the religious wars and d'ssensions, the land was ravaged by va 
rious wild robber tribes, who made occasional incursions from tle northward of 
the Euphrates. Crossing that river, these wild hordes repeatedly plundered 
and burnt the open towns and villages, and retired with their booty, ere any re- 
gular force could be got together for their destruction. 

This distracted state of religion and derangement of public affairs gradually 
paved the way for that extraordinary :evoiution which placed Palestine and the 
whole eastern world under the iron yoke of the Moslems, and swept away the 
blasphemous and idolatrous mockery which had been established as the religion 
of the Gospel. 

The Roman power in this part of the East received its first great shock fiom 
the two fierce and successful invasions by the Persians under the first and second 
Chosroes. The ravages of the first invasion almost wholly fell upon Syria: 
Antioch was stormed and burnt ; the principal cities were taken by assault, or 
redeemed their safety by a ransom of gold or silver, and twelve thousand cap 
tives were sent chained together into servitude in Persia. In the second great 
invasion the Roman troops were defeated. and slaughtered almost to a man. 
Cesarea, Antioch, and Damascus, and all the chief cities, fell into the hands of 
the Persians, and the inhabitants were seized as siaves |! 

In a.p. 614, Jerusalem was taken by assault The church of the holy sepul- 
chre and the other churches and buildings of the city were injured by fire, and 
some totally destroyed, and all the relics and devout offerings were piilaged and 





to these remarks, made by one who admires not less than herself the genius of 
this great spirit of the age, though he is not blind to his defects. Canova spent 
his immense fortune in founding institutions for the encouragement of his art, 
and established academical prizes. He was the patron of ail young artists of 
talent, and the first to diseover the merit of Gibson, and Schadow, the author 
of tho “ Pilauice.”"t His opinions were looked upon as oraculer; his sayings 
have been collected as Socratic ; and when he was lost to Italy, even its idola- 
try of the sculptor was lost in veneration for the “buon Canova.” 
T. Mepwin. 





* It 1s much to be lamented that Canova, like Raphael, did not epply himself 
more to religious subjects, which his devotional cast of mind particularly quali- 
fied him to excel in, as may be scen by his ** Piety and Meekness,”’ and his two 
*‘ Magdalens ;” though I prefer the Somariva one. In his * Dying Magdalen” he 
has copied Guido’s * Daughter of Niobe,” and given her the oval contour,—the 
hair parted, so as to shew the broad forehead, at the sides of which the strings 
are conically drawn. 


+ Perhaps Schadow’s name is not much known in England: he was the 
Chatterton of sculptare, a Dine, an‘ fell a martyr to consumption ; brought on 
by the pressure of the trapano, that is said to have shortened Canova’s days.— 
A monument has been raised to him at Copenhagen, over which has very ap- 
propriately been placed his “ Filatrice.” It was well said by Dr. N., that the 
thread should have been broken—Canova's. 








SKETCHES OF JERUSALEM. 


RY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
History of the country since the death of Christ—Conquest of Jerusalem by the Arabs. 


Dion makes no mention of Jerusalem in his account of this great rebellion. 
It is plain, therefore, that Eusebius, who flourished a century later, is in error 
when he speaks of the second destruction of Jerusalem and of the Temple; 
and he is clearly mistaken in supposing that Zlia Capitolina was built by Hadrian 
after the conclusion of this war, when it is evident from Dion Cassius that the 
founding of the colony and the erection of the Temple of Jupiter were the cause 
of it. 

We are told too by Josephus that Jerusalem was totally destroyed by Titus, 
and the Hebrew temple so effectually overthrown that the site on which it stood 
was ploughed. The new colony of lia Capitolina, no doubt, formed the head- 
quarters of the Romana, and, being in their hands, it was neither sacked nor 
ravaged, and is therefore in nowise alluded to by Dion. 

Hadrian, in contempt of, and in indignation at, the religious opinons and pre- 
judices of the Jews, which had provoked this second rebeliion, desecrated all 


carried off. A heavy tribute was imposed upon the city, the property of the in- 
habitants was seized, and, to crown ail, the patriarch Zachariah and the wood of 
the true cross) were transported, tozether with a vast number of captives, inio 
Persia. 

The Persians retired only from Jerusalem to make way for the permanent oc- 
cupation of Palestine by the Arabs. 

Eighteen years after the departure of Chosroes, the whole country waa con 
quered and colonised by the Moslems; the corrupt rel gion, misnamed the 
christian religion, was extirpated, mosques were erected upon the ruins of the 
churches, and a new language, laws, and goverament, were planted throughout 
the land. 

The Arabs, who still possess Jerusalem and Palestine, and many of the most 
famous and fertile countries of antiquity, derive their origin from El Gezeeret 
el Arab, ‘the peninsula of Arabia,’’ or, as it is called by the Turks and Per- 
sians, Arabistan. According to their own historians, they are sprung from two 
stocks, Kahtan, or Joctan, and Adnan, descended in a direct line from Ishmael, 
the son of Abraham and Hagar the bondwoman. The ancient Arabians are a 
people who appear in all times to have preserved their indepeudence. Neither 
the Assyrian nor Median empires ever got footing among them. Cambyses, in 
his expedition against Egypt, was obliged to ask permission to pass through their 
territories ; and when Alexander was pursuing his rapid conquests in the East, 
they alone, of all the neighbouring nations, appear to have sent no ambassador 
to greet him. Alexander’s successors made no attempts against the indepen 
dence of the nation, and the Romans never extended their empire farther than 
Arabia Petrea, the very outskirts of the country. The portion which was 
claimed to have been added to the empire in the time of Trajan was merely a 

nominal conquest 

The religion of the Arabians, before the time of Mahomet, which they deno- 
minate the state of ignorance, appears to have been gross idolatry ; an adoration 
of the stars, or the angels and intelligences which they supposed to reside in 
them,4 an observance of long fasts, ef prostrations, and prayers, sacrifices, and 
an abstaining from certain kinds of vegetables.** By the appearance and exer 
tions of the prophet Mahomet, they were reclaimed from the idolatrous worship 
of the stars and inferior influences, tothe knowledge and worship of the one 
true God. Previous to that period, the Arabs, although a bold and warlike race 
possessed but little influence, and attracted but li.tle attention as a nation. They, 
were divided into a variety of tribes under independent sheikhs, who were jea- 
lous of each other’s power, and almost constantly at war. The propagation of 
the new religion became the first bond of union among them, and was the im 
mediate cause of all their future conquests and grandeur. 

By the Koran, the Arabs were expressly enjoined to propagate the Moslem 
faith by the sword—the warring against infidels is declared to be of high merit 
in the sight of God, and those who are slain fighting in defence of the faith are 





the Jewish sanctuaries by the erection thereon of idolatrous temples and statues 
of the different heathen divinities ; and as the few Christians of that period ad- 
hered to the ceremonial law of Moses, and followed the same rites and obser- 
vances as the Jews, they were confounded with them in the general persecution. 
A temple and statue of Venus were erected on the spot where, according to 
tradition, our Saviour was crucified; in that where he arose from the dead, a 
statue of Jupiter; while in the grottosof Bethlehem the worship of Adonis 
was established, and over the gate of the city, looking towards that place, the 
emperor placed a marble hog!* All the Jews were forbidden to come within 
sight of the city, except on one day in the year, which was appointed to be the 
anniversary of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus + 

After the repression of this second great rebellion, Palestine descended to 
the rank of a distant and obscure province of the Roman empire. The name 
Jerusalem disappears from the page of history, and the occurrences eonnected 
with the colony of lia Capitolina no longer attract the notice of the historian. 

After an interval of two centuries, during which -Elia Capitolina appears to 

have existed as the principa! city of the province, and to have been inhabited by 
a considerable number of persons who had adopted the christian faith, our atten- 
tion is again attracted to Palestine by the important and interesting occurrences 
connected with the conversion of the Emperor Constantine to Christianity. 

When the christian church became legally established by the edicts of Con- 
stantine, the attention of al] Christians was naturally directed to the Holy Land. 
About the year of our Lord 330, the famous order was issued for the destruc- 
tion of the pagan temples, and by command of the emperor the profane chapel 
of Venus, the temple of Jupiter, and all the heathen altars and temples at lia 
Capitolina, and throughout Palestine, were destroyed The name “lia Capi- 
tolina was abandoned, and the ancient sacred name of Jerusalem restored and 
adopted by all Christians. The magnificent church of the holy sepulchre was 

* Tillemont, Hist. des Emperours, tom. i. 2. 

+ Hieronymas, or St. Jerome, an eye-witness, thus describes the mournful assemblage 
on that day: “ Videas tn die quo capta est Jerusalem a Romanis, venire populum lugu- 
brem, confluere decrepitas mulierculas, et senes pannis annisque obsitos, in corporibus 
et in habitu suo viam Domini coruscante, ac radiante dyagdoe, €)USs, plangere ruinas tem 
pli sui, populum miserum:; Adhuc fletus in genis, et livida brachia, et sparsi crines: et 
soiles mercedem postulat, ut illis flere plus liceat,”—HizRONIN, IN SOPHRON. C. li. 


promised immediate admission into Paradise. 

Immediately afier the death of Mahomet, Abubekr, his successor, the first 
caliph, prepared to carry out the injunctions of the Koran for the propagation of 
the new faith, by making war on his neighbours. In the first year of his reign 
the following circular letter was sent round by the caliph to all the sheikhs, or 
heads of tribes. 

“In the name of the most merciful God.—AspaLian Atuicu Esn Asi Ko- 
HAPHA to the rest of the true believers, health and happiness, and the mercy 
and blessings of God, be amongst you. 

‘I praise the Most Hicu Gop, and I pray for his prophet Mahomet. This 
is to acquaint you that I intend to send the true believers into Syria to take it 
out of the hands of the infidela, and I would have you to know that the fighting 
for religion is an act of obedience to God." tt 

In compliance with this mandate, the Arabian leaders assembled with their 
forces ; they invaded Syria, and in the space of four years the whole country, 
fiom Antioch to Damascus, fell into their hands; all the cities were captured 
and pillaged, and the finest and most beautiful of the male and female sex were 
reduced to slavery. The harems of the sheikhs were crowded with ladies of 
noble blood, and the meanest of the soldiers was entitled to a choice from 
among the numerous bands of captives. After the conquest of the north of 
Syria, the Arabs paused for a month to refresh themselves in the luxuriant and 
shady environs of Damascus. and to divide their spoil. At the expiration of 
that period, their leader, Abu Obeidah, received orders from the Caliph Omar, 
who had just succeeded Abubekr, to march upon Jerusalem, and “rescue the 


* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxvii. 

+ Holtinger, Hist. Orient. 

? Procopius, Anec. c. xi. Theoph. Chronograph. p. 152. John Malala, Chron. tom. ii, 
p- 62 

i Urbes integras in captivitatem ebdunerent.—Thoees Chronograph. p. 245 

6 In a.p. 628, when the tide of fortune had turned, Heraclius made a solemn progress 
te Jerusalem, with the wood of the true cross, which he had recovered from the Per- 
sians, and, entering the holy city with great pomp, he restored it toits former place. On 
this occasion was instituted the festival ef ‘‘ the exaltation of the holy cross,” celebrated 
te this day by the church of Rome !—Theoph. Cedren. ad ann. Heracl. xix. 

@ D’Herbelot. Herodot. lib. iii. c.8 

** Abuifarag, Hist. Dynast. p. 
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tt “The conquest of Syria,” by Alwakadi, cadi of Bagdad. 
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holy city from the hands of the infidel Christians ;” 
637, Yezid Ebn Abu Sophyan was sent forward fro 
sand men, to invest the city. 

The christian writers, in their account of this war, speak of the Arabs under 
the appellation of Saracens, a name derived probably from Shark, the East, 
where the descendants of Joctan, the Kahtan of the Arabs, are placed by 
Moses. 

Yezid having summoned the city of Jerusalem sat down before it, and ev 
man at the house of prayer repeated this verse out of the Koran 
enter ye intothe Holy Land, which God hath decreed for you.” 

After ten days of skirmishing before the walls, Abu Obeidab, 
chief, arrived with the main body of the Arabians, 
the foliowing letter to ihe innabitavts of Jerusale us. 

‘In the name of the most merciful God. From Anu Oseipan Epn ALJERAHH, 
to the chief commanders of the people of A2x1a,* and the inhabitants thereof 

“Health and happiness to every one that follows in the right way, and be- 
lieves n God and the apostle. We require of you to testily that there is but 
one Gop, and that Manomer is his apostle—that there shall be a day of judg- 
ment, and that God shall raise the deed out of their sepulchres ; and when you 
have borne witness to this, it is unlawful for us eiiber to shed your blood, or 
meddle either with your substance or children. If you refuse, consent to pay 
tribute, and be under us forthwith ; otherwise I shall bring men against you who 
love death better than you do the drinking of wine, or eating hog’s flesh ; nor 
will I ever stir from you, please God, till I have destroyed those that fight for 
you, and make slaves of your children.’’+ 

The besieged, not agreeing to these terms, made a vigorous defence for four 
months, of which not one day passed, we are told, without fighting. At the ex- 
piration of that period, Sophronius, the bishop or patriarch, went to the wall 
and demanded a parley. He exhorted Abu Obeidah to give over the siege, as 
Jerusalem was a holy city, and whoever came into the Holy Land with hostile 
inteit would assured y be obnoxious to the divine displeasure. 

* For that very reason, (because it is holy,”) remarked Abu Obeidah, “we 
are more worthy to possess it than you are; neither will we leave besieging it 
uli Ged delivers it up to us, as he has done other piaces before it.” 

It was at last determined that the city should be given up, on condition that 
the calijh himself should be present to accept the sur.ender, and that the in- 
habitan’s should receive the articles of their security and protection under the 
caliph’s own hand and seal 

The question was debated in the council of Medina; the great sanctity of 
the place was represented to Omar, and the advice of Ali persuaded him to gra- 
ufy ‘the wishes of bis soldiers and his enemies.” 

The modesty and simplicity of the journey of the caliph to Jerusalem are re- 
markable. He was mounted upon a red camel, with a couple of sacks, or sad- 
dle-bags, slung on either side of him. In one of these he carried sawik, rice, or 
whea’ sodden aud unhusked ; the otber was full of fruits. Before him was his 
leatvern water-bottle, and behind him a large wooden platter Wherever he 
halted, the company without distinction was invited to partake of his homely 
fare, and the repast was consecrated by the prayer and exhortation of the com- 
mander of the faithful. 

In. this expedition his power was exercised in the administration of justice, in 
reforming the polygamy of the Arabs, and in relieving the tributaries from ex- 
tortion and cruelty. Among the complaints which we:e brought under his no~ 
tice, was a very grave one against an old man who had suffered a youth to go 
par'ners with hios in his wife. The old man was very sharply reproved by the 
caliph for having dove a thing so contrary to the law of God, and asked what 
excuse he had to make for his transgression 

“My strength failed me,” was tne reply. ‘I bad no son to look after my 
business; this youth has been long serviceable to me in watering and feeding 
my camels, and I recompensed him in a way which I did not know tobe unlaw- 
fui.” 

“No one has anything to do with your wife but yourself,” replied the caliph ; 
‘and asfor the young man, if | hear of his coming near the lady again, his 
heed shall forthwith take leave of his should: rs.” 

On arriving at the Saracen camp before Jerusalem, the caliph was welcomed 
with great joy. He said moyning prayers in the camp, and preached, says Al- 
wakadi, an excellent sermon; taking as his text the sixteenth verse of the 18th 
chapter of the Koran: 

‘* He whom God shall direct, is led in the right way ; but thou shalt not find 
a ‘riend to direct him aright, whom God shall lead into eror.”’ 

We are told that a christian priest among the audience (hostilities having 
been long suspended) unseasonably interrupted the caliph by saying, ‘* God 
leads no man into error ;”’ and was immediately silenced by the convincing ar- 
gument, that if he dared to say so again, his head should be struck off his 
shoulders. 

Oncontemplating the city of Jerusalem, the caliph cried. ‘‘ God is victorians ; 
O Lord, give us an easy conquest ;” and pitching his tent of coarse haircloth, 
he celmly seated himself on the ground. 

On observing the tnroads of luxury among the Arabs, who had been of late 
accustomed to the delicacies of Syria, he greatly reproved them, and dragged 
them in their silks through the virt, and rent their clothes to pieces. 

The f llowing are the articles of capitulation drawn up by the caliph, and as- 
serted to by the mhabitants of Jerusalem. 

** The Christians shall build no new churches, nei'her in the city nor in the 
adjacent territory; neither shall they refuse the Moslems entrance into their 
churches by n ght or by day. They shall open the doors of them toall passen- 
gers and raveilers. If any Moslem shall be on a journey, they shall entertain 
him gratis for the space of three days) They shail not teach their children to 
reviie the Alcoran, nor talk openly of their own religion, nor persuade any one 
tu be of it; neither shall they hinder any of their relations from becoming Ma- 
hometans, if they have an inclinationtodoso. They shall respect the Moslems, 
ind riseuptothem. They shall not dress like the Moslems, nor wear such 
shoes, caps, nor turbans, nor part the hair, as they do, nor speak after the same 
manner, nor be called by the same name. ‘They shall not ride upon saddles, nor 
bear any sort of arms, nor use the Arabic tongue in their inscriptions on their 
seals; nor sell any wine. They shall be obliged to wear the same habits where- 
ever they go, with girdles round their waists. They shall set no crosses vpon 
their churches, nor show their crosses nor their books openly in the streets of 
the Moslems. They shall not ring, but only toll their bells ; nor take any ser- 
vants that once belonged to the Moslems, nor overlook them im their houses.’’t 

The Christians having submitted to these terms, the caliph gave them the 
following writing under his hand and seal :— 

‘‘In the name of the most merciful God. 

‘From Omar Epno’t Atcuiras to the inhabitants of AZu1a. They shall be 
protected and secured both in their lives and fortunes, and their churches shall 
neither be pulled down, nor made use of by any but themselves.” 

Jerusalem was then surrendered tothe Moslems; and the caliph, without 
guards, and accompanied only by a few faithful friends, entered the city. He 
visiied the church of the holy sepulchre, and conversed with the patriarch con- 
cerning the religious antiquities of Jerusalem. Sophronivs bowed before his 
new master, and secretly muttered in the words of Daniel, ‘The abomination 
of desolation is in the holy place.” 

At the hour of prayer the caliph and the patriarch stood together in the church 
of Constantine, but the commander of the faithful refraired, from an honoura- 
ble and considera‘e motive, from performing his devotions within the christian 
sanctuary; he retired with his attendants to the exterior of the building, and 
offered up his prayers on the steps before the door 

‘Had I prayed,” said he to Sophronius, “ within your church, the Moslems 
of a future age would have infringed the treaty under colour of imitating my 
example!” : , 

The caliph Omar remained for ten days at Jerusalem, during which period he 
ordered the site of Solomon’s temple to be enclosed and cleared of the ruins 
which encumbered it, and directed the erection of the great mosque, bearing his 
name, which now crowns with its dark and swelling dome the venerable emi- 
nence of Mount Moriah || <a . 

From the period of this memorable conquest, the face of affairs in Syria and 
Palestine has been entirely changed. The whole land was colonised by Mos- 
lems, the ancient inhabitants were dispossessed of all their property in the 
open country, and was nearly annihilated, and an en irely new language, form of 
government, and civil polity, were shortly established. 
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* The legal and more correct appellation, A2L1A, passed from the Romans to the Arabs 
—Retanp, tom. i. p. 207; D’Hersexor, Bis. OnieNT. Cop. Zta. 

t Pocock, Arab. MSS. No. 362. 

t Arab MSS. No. 362. 


t Seid Eben Batrik. Arab. Hist. 


CURIOSITIES OF LEGALSEXPERIENCE. 


BY A SOLICITOR, 
THE BENEVOLENT MADMAN. 


Before I commenced practising On my own account, I was induced to join @ 
debating society, not of a professional kind, but one composed of miscellaneous 
members for the discussion of misce leneous subjects. At al] such places one 
forms an acquaintance of a peculiar description, beginning in the society and 
terminating there, as if the meeting in a ceriain room to debate a certain ques- 
tion were conditions essential to their existence. There is something amusing 
in these local and limited friendships. I know two gentlemen who skate 
together in the most social manner during a frost, but whose intimacy never 





lasis beyond the thaw ; proficiency in a common amusement is the only tie be- 
leaeen them, and when that fails, the temporary union is at once destroyed, — 
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1839. 


Sometimes, indeed, the accidents of life reunite the separated links, and in such 
cases there is generally a feeling of goodwill towards the schoolboy friend, or 
the’ college chum, or the old antagonist in debate, if it be only for “* Auld ac- 
quaintance sake ;” at least I have found it so in many instances, of which the 
case abou: to be related is one, for my only connexion with Mr Benjamin Slade, 
the party most active in the matter, was merely the general acquaiutance aris- 
ing from occasional intercourse as members of the same society. On referring 
to my journal, it appears that Mr. Slade called at my chatnbers on 

July 4, 1826.—1! knew him at once, though some years had passed since our 
last debating match. He had taken orders; and dressed as he now was, in a 
full suit of black, cloth boots, white cravat, and face to match, his appearavce 
was truly orthedox, ‘Upon his front nature had writen clergyman ;”’ if good 
morals, a tolerable share of good sense, and an inexhaustible fund of good-na- 
ture, could fi: him for the profession, his interior qualifications were equal to 
the outward signs. Various were the inquiries as to each other's situation ; how 
the society had declined since the light of our countenances had been with- 
drawn; how Toi Benuett was married, and Kennedy had gone to the bar, 
&c.; after which Slade, assuming a serious air, begged to consult me on a mat- 
ter which had given him great uneasiness, and at which he was at a loss how 
to act. 

“T must tell you,” he began, *‘that my father was a clergyman, and that he 
died when I was sixteen, leaving me. with very little money and few friends, to 
get through the world as I could. My mother had been dead some time ; and 
having, therefore, no home to detain me, I went at once to Oxford, and began a 
course of classical study, with the view of becoming tutor or grinder to the less 
industrious students. Like many others before me, | overshot the mark ; con- 
stant reading, late hours, and want of exercise, threw me into a state of weak- 
ness and depression, which prevented my studying fur some months, during 
which my funds were diminished alarmingly, thus adding another cause of anx- 
iety to those which already weighed me down. In this situation, a friend, un- 
known to me, applied on my behalf to a Mr. Wingrove, a gentleman of large 
property and religious principles, who was in the habit of assisting the sons of 
poor clergymen to get through college for the purpose of entering the church. 
He made inquiries about me, which I suppose were satisfactory, and then, though 
I was a perfect stranger, he undertvok to supply me with a hundred pounds a 
year, for the four years necessary to take my degree, and to assist me after- 
wards in obtaining preferment. He kept his promise, and it is owing to him 
that I am what I am.” 

Here Slade expatiated with much feeling on his benefictor’s kindness, but 
not knowing the gentleman, and being no great admirer of prefaces or preludes 
at any time, I thought my friend a little prosy on the subject; like old Mon- 
taigne, I wanted him to come at once to the point, and charge at once into the 
heart of the doubt. But no; he must give me a true and particular account 
how Mr. Wingrove had married a wife, and huw he had taken up strange notions 
about charity, giving away his property with both hands to all who asked ; and 
then he remarked what a mistaken notion it was, and what an excellent work 
Dr. Somebody had written against indiscriminate alms-giving, &c. &c. ; unti! 
I began to get fidgety, and began to think of some excuse to bow him out. At 
last he drew a letter from his pocket, and put it into my hands, with the remark, 
that after what he had just told me of his great oligations to Mr. Wingrove, 
I might imagine his feelings on reading the contents. They were as fol 
lows :— 


‘« Sir,— Although personally a total stranger, I have taken the liberty to ad- 
dress you on a subject ia which I am sure you will feel no common interest.— 
As an intimate friend of Mr. Wingrove, I know the relation in wh'ch you stand 
to him, and the many reasons whic!, would induce you to take a lively interest 
in his welfare ; aud certainly there never was an occasion in which the exer- 
tions of a true friend were more indispensably needed. I always thought the 
lady he married was a selfish, worldly person, quite unsuited to a man of Mr 
Wingrove’s extreme benevolence, but I never did think that s!:e would act in 
the extraordinary manner she has done. She has taken advantage of his bound- 
less charities and disinterested humanity to get him declared insane, and I am 
credibly informed that he is at this moment actually confined somewhere in the 
neighbourhood! I need not point out how much more desirable it would be 
that the matter should be taken up by one who has a sort of claim to interfere, 
than by a mere fiiend like myself; but you must allow me to add, that want of 
the necessary funds shall be no obstacle for an instant, as I will most readily 
supply whatever is required for the purpose. I am sure I need make no further 
apology for troubling you in such a case. and 

“T remain, sir, very sincerely yours, 
* Letitia Watton. 

‘¢ Walton House, Shirehampton, near Bristol.” 


Well, here was something like business; so to prevent Mr. Benjamin Slade 


from commencing a long-winded oration, I opened a battery of questions in the } 


true legal style’ He had not heard from Mr. Wingrove for three months.— 
Never was so long without hearing before Knew he bad very strange notions 
as to the duty of charity. Could not tell how his property was settled. Believes 
that there is a nephew who will inherit on Mr. W.’s death. Does not know 
what settlement was made on his wife. Has seen a little of her, and thought 
her very fond of money; she is not religious. Knows Miss Walton by report ; 
she is a maiden lady, about fifty, living with her mother and sister; she is very 
rich. ‘This last piece of information was highly satisfactory ; nothing is more 
delightful than assisting one’s fellow creatures for a consideration. It will be 
seen that Mr. Slade’s deposit‘ons amounted to little more than that he knew 
nothing about the matter; and though philosophers assert that to know you 
know nothing is the acme of human intelligence, I cannot say I ever found it so 
in the law. To ascertain how matters really stood, [ recommended Mr. Slade 
to start for Bristol immediately ; see Miss Walton, and endeavow with her as- 
sistance, to find out where Mr. Wingrove was confined. He was then to de- 
mand an interview, and judge for himself as to the alleged insanity, (for I had 
my doubts on the subject ;) and in case he was refused admittance, we would 
then commence proceedings to compel a legal inquiry. I thought Miss Leti- 
tia’s letter, being from a lady, (and containing a promise to pay,) ought to be 
kept with peculiar care, so I popped it into a tin box for safety. 

uly 16.—Letter from Slade. Arrived safe, and saw Miss Walton, who in- 
sisted on his making Walton House head-quarters ; (good quarters, too, I dare 
say.) Then follows a long account of all the lady knew about the matter ; 
which, after all, rested on little better authority than the gossip of a country 
village, except as to the fact of Mr. Wingrove’s confinement on the ground of 
insanity. He was not, however, in a madhouse, but lived in a cottage at Hen- 
bury, about five miles from Bristol, under the care of a keeper. His nephew, 
Mr. John Clarke, lived with him, *.nd was the ostensible owner of the house. 
Slade, it seems, following my instructions, went to the cottage and asked for 
Mr. W. ; the nephew received him very politely, but regretted to say that his 
uncle was too unwell to see any one, the medical men having desired him to be 
kept perfectly quiet. Slade then asked for Mrs. Wingrove, and on being inform- 
ed that she was staying with her own family at King’s Parade, near Bristol, he 
took his leave without mentioning the real object of his visit. He then called 
on Mrs. W., and had a long interview. Here he went at ence to the point, by 
requesting to know whether the report of Mr. W.’s insanity was true! The 
lady, apparently in great distress, admitted that it was so. She then detailed 
a variety of instances, strange and eccentric no doubt, but scarcely amounting 
to absolute derangement, even on her own statement. However, she had evi- 
dently shaken Slade’s opinion as to his benefactor’s state of mind, especially as 
she proposed of her own accurd that he should visit the patient, and judge for 
himself. 

This was two days ago, and he was expecting a summons to Henbury every 
hour. “P.S. Mrs. Wingrove has just written to say Mr. W. is so particularly 
unwell at present that she must beg Mr. Slade to put off his intended visit for 
a few days” 

_ Hom—ha—hoh. Well, I don’t know, perhaps the man is mad ; but if there 
18 anything wrong, I rather thinkk—that is, I have a faint idea, that Mr. John 
Clarke is atthe bottom of tt. However, nous verrons. 

17th —Letter from Miss Walton, marked “Immediate” Bless us! what a 
passion the good lady is in with poor Slade! “A very good man, and meaus 
well, but too easy ; has let that woman talk him over with her plausible stories. 
Mr. Wingrove is no more mad than she is. Begs me to come down instantly. 
Happy to make any remuneration I may think proper. Room at Walton 
House,” &c. 

Well, there’s not much going on just now, and two guineas a day—good 
quarters—case to manage—chance of a commission of lunacy—eh? I'll go off 
this very night, and that will be sure to please Miss Walton amazingly. “ Here 
Smith, James Smith, run to the Swan with two Necks, and secure me, an in- 
side place by the Bristol mail for to-night, and there—leave a sovereign for 
earnest. Certainly, women do go through with anything they take up I see 
by her letter she is positively determined to got him out, mad or not mad ; and 
I make no doubt she will do anything, and go to any expense, to have her way. 
By-the-bye that is another letter for the tin box. — ; 
alee an the a Inn, Bristol. Breakfasted, and took a chaise to 

hampton. {Mem. ristol rather adingy place; inns bad.] Passed by 
Kin z's Parade, where Mrs. W ingrove is staying—crossed ‘“‘ The Downs,”—fine 
old Slizabethan house on the right, belonging to Sir Henry Lippincott ; winding 
road through a well-wooded undulatir g country ; at Kingsweston Hill turned 
off to the leit through Lord de ( lifford’s splendid park. (Lord de Clifford since 
ret Ned > ago Danae ~ yl a sold tv a Bristol merchaut.) On 
valiaes sent Dh Sheps mf Me tet ty) mene ioe came into view, and the 
Lous vd ng a » oO their speed, ashed up to Walton House, in what 

usidered first-rate style, 








She Albion. 
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Miss Walton and myself were acqueinted in five minutes. It has been a main 
point with me to acquire a goo) off-hand confident manner, and fortunately the 
lady was a great admirer of that style. Mr. Slade was present, certainly, at 
our consultation, but we carried everything unanimously without troubling him 
to vote; ‘he had nothing to do with the laws but to obey them.” 

Mem.—Four o'clock is the regalar dinner hour. Capital Wye salmon, Ma- 
deira first-rate. Mrs. Wal:on and Miss Louisa Walton made up the party ; but 
the old lady went to bed before Slade and I jomed the iea-table. Rather dull 
evening ; no whist. 

19th.—-Glorious day. The Misses Walton, Slade, and myself took a most 
delightful drive by Kingsweston Hill, Blaize Castle, and Henbury Cottages — 
At Mr. Wingrove’s prison-house Slade and [I got out, while the ladies continu- 
ed their drive, promising to call for us in ar hour. 

Knocked at the door, and were told by the servant that Mr. Wingrove was 
too ill to be seen, but that Mr. Clarke would take any message for him. Slade 
gave his card, and we were ushered into the study, where the nephew was sit- 
ting before a desk with a pile of books around him. I remained purposely incog , 
in order to get a notion of the sort of animal we had to deal with, and the re- 
sult of my observations was by no means favourable. Mr. John Clarke was 
rather above the middle size, with a large head, deep-set eyes. and massive 
forehead ; his face had the even healthy paleness of a well shaved Quaker ; 
but from the watchful, cautious glance, that “spying allseemed nought to 
spy,” the ready smile on the lips, while there was none in the eyes, and the ra- 
pid change of countenance, from deep gravity to open mirth, I suspected him 
to be a long-headed, scheming, bollow-hear‘ed man, with 1o small share of un- 
scrupulous ambition. To all Slade’s inquiries he answered ina manner so plau- 
sible and studiously candid, that I was convinced he was acting a part for some 
purpose or other; and as my friend was evidently making no way, I thought it 
time to introduce myself as a professional man, retained by Mr. Wingrove’s 
friends, to satisfy them as to his alleged insanity. At this announcement his 
face underwent one of its sudden changes; and though he soon recovered his 
smooth and ready smile, yet there was a guarded manner, a contraction of the 
eyelids, and a slow steady way of speaking, which showed his consciousness of 
an enemy. He professed great surprise that Mr. W.’s friends could think such 
a step desirable, and inquired if Mrs. Wingrove had sarctioned it. I admtted 
that she was not aware of our intentions; and he took advantage of this avowal 
to decline entering upon the subject, or giving any information. I then de 
manded to know distincily whether his uncle was under restraint in that house, 
on the plea of his being insane; and after some hesitation, recollecting, prob- 
ably, that Mrs W. had already said as much to Slade, he allowed that it was 
so. He was then told that application would be made to Mrs W. for an inter 
view with her husband ; and, in case of refusal, that legal measures would be 
resorted to With this hint we left Mr. Clarke to his ruminations, and walked 
towards Westbury, until the carriage met us. Miss Walton was greatly disap 
pointed atso lame and impotentaresult. She expected something on the thun- 
der and ‘ightning principle ; said we should have forced our way into Mr. Win- 
grove’s room in spite of them, and have turned that abominable John Clarke out 
of the house altogether. Here Slade, with great want of tact, observed that 
Mr. Clarke appeared to be a fair and candid man ; and that, so far at least, we 
knew nothing against him. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Miss Walton, in an exasperated tone, ‘I am surprised. 
I did not think you would have sided with that John Clarke—you who owe so 
much to Mr. Wingrove, besides being a clergyman. I am sure, Mr. D., you 
see what the manis ?”’ 

‘‘A rascal, unquestionably, my dear madam, a most decided rascal ;’’ and the 
ledy. appeased by this cordial sympathy, threw herself back with a bounce, and 
a“ Hamph! I should think so, indeed ?” atthe same time raising her left eye- 
brow, and looking at Sade with an air of great disgust. The worthy parson, 
much annoyed at Miss W.'s brusque and somewhat rude attack, endeavoured 
to explain his sentiments; but he might have spared himself the trouble. She 
was one of those persons with whom moderation is but another word for hos 
tility or indifference. At the foot of the Downs I got out to pay a visit to Mrs. 
Wingrove, with a strong injunction from Miss Walton, at parting, ‘‘to let the 
woman know we were determined to expose her.” 

King’s Parade is but a short distance from the Downs, and I was soon at the 
house. I sent up my card with a message, to say I had called on particular 
business, and after a short delay the lady made her appearance. She was a 
good-looking personable woman, apparently about eight-and-twenty, placid and 
reserved in her manner, with fine dark eyes, and a good-natured sensible ex 
pression of countenance. As soon as she understood that I was a lawyer em- 
p'oyed by Slade (nominally) to investigate the legality of her husband’s con- 
finemen'!, she seemed very anxious and disturbed. I could hardly get a word 
from her, and it was quite evident that she considered me a dangerous animal, 
to he treated with the utmost caution. 


‘‘Mr. Wingrove’s state of mind was a most unhappy circumstance; she had | 


taken no steps without the concurrence of her friends, and his own nephew ; 
if there was anything wrong or improper in what had been done, it was quite 
unintentional. She could give no answer about seeing Mr. W., until she con- 
sulted with her friends; but if Mr. Clarke agreed to it, she had no objec- 
tion,”’ &e. 








| 


| 





opinion that living within one’s income was a deadly sin; it was refusing to do 
good to others, in order to fortify a place for ourselves inaccessible to poverty 
and suffering ; it was an attempt to get out of the jurisdiction of Providence, 
to render ourselves independent of Heaven for daily bread, &c. ; and so he went 
on with great fervour and eloquence to show that making fortunes, or retaining 
them when ready-made, was gross selfishness, quite incompatible with the wide 
benevolence of a Christian. Slade argued the matter for some time, but with 
so little success that I thought the mad gentleman had the best of it; he sup- 
ported his theory by very strong reasons, though ef course it must be untrue, 
because impracticable in the present state of things. He then expressed his 
entire resignation to what had befallen him, said he should make no attempt to 
regain his liberty, and concluded by gratefully acknowledging the attachment of 
his nephew, who had given up everything to come and live with him in his af- 
fliction. I fixed my eye steadily on Clarke while this was said, and observed 
that he winced considerably. 

After au hour's conversation we left Mr. W. in the same mood; but pre- 
viously to leaving the house I asked the nephew for the sight of the authority 
under which his uncle was confined. To my surprise, there was no order from 
any court or magistrate whatever; nothing but a certificate of two physicians, 
that Mr. W. was insane, and ought to be taken care of. I am sure that cannot 
be legal. 

Upon the whole, my impression is that Mr. Wingrove is not mad, so as to jus- 
tify depriving him of liberty, and that there is some plot against him, in which 
both the wife and the nephew are concerned, though what the motive can be is 
beyond my fathoming. I must find out how the property was settled on his 
marriage. Mem. Who was the solicitor employed ! 

During the evening, Miss Walton bored me not a little about the best method 
of prosecu'ing the neck-of-mutton woman, aud getting John Clarke transported. 
At length the rector dropped in, and was immediately assailed with a true and 
particular account of his parishioner’s hypocritical impostures, under cover of 
which I slipped off to join Slade and Miss Louisa at the piano. 

21st.—Went into Bristol to see Mr. Wingrove’s former attorneys. The ju- 
nior partner is fortunately a friend of the Waltons, and gave me some valuable 
hints under the rose. He says Mr. W.'s landed property is settled in such a 
way that Clarke, the nephew, will come in for it, provided his uncle has no 
children, and does not go through a legal ceremony, called a recovery ; so that 
Clarke’s interest in keeping up a separation, and treating Mr. W. as insane, is 
quite obvious. The estates, he says, are worth about 2.000/ a year, and there 
were also two years ago about 80,000/. in the funds) Mrs. Wingrove’s family 
are not rich, but have enough to maintain a fair station in society, and are very 
respectable people. Believes the settlement was small, owing to Mr. W.’s pe- 
culiar opinions, &c. So far! felt we had gained ground ; but on mentioning 
that Mr. Wivgrove was detained on no better authority than acertificate by two 
physicians, he startled me considerably by asserting that nothing more was ne- 
cessary, and on referring to the act of parliament I found he wasright. ‘“ Any 
two medical practitioners, each of them being a physician, surgeon or apothe- 
cary ;” and the sole protection for the person said to be insane is, that the 
keeper must send up to London every year a certificate of the patient’s state, 
to be seen only by the secretary of state or the lord chancellor. 

I told him the names of the medical men, and he recognized one of them as 
a physician in good practice, and the other as an ap»thecary much patronised 
by the former; so off I set to try what could be done with these arbitrary 
judges. 

The apothecary lived near College Green, on the way to the Doctor's house 
in Park Street, end | bore down on him first. He was a low square sort of man 
with a shiny bild head fringed with light hair, dressed in black, with a frilled 
shirt, white cravat, and a very baggy drooping coat ; altogether a steady-going, 
respectable old gig; or, as Mr. Hook would say, a gig with lamps, taking into 
consideration his large spectacles. The moment he understood my business, 
he eschewed al! interference with uncommon humility, and threw everything on 
Dr. D.’s shoulders, whose talents he trumpeted es zealously as if he expected 
me to become a patient, and get my prescriptions made up at his shop. I soon 
left him to roll his pills at ease, and walkei up the hill to his patron. 

Dr. D. was a little man witk a lively grey eye, rapid pronunciation, and mo- 
ved on springs 

“Yes, yes,” he nodded before I had got out a dozen words, ‘I see—come 
from Mr. Wingrove’s friends. Seen him yet ?” 

“T had an interview yesterday, and I must say y 

“ Ah, think him all righ’, I dare say—quiet and rational, and all that. You 
don’t know their tricks, my dear sir, you don’t know them; it is a most deci- 
ded case of monomania—touch him on the right point, and he is as mad asa 
March hare.” 

‘* But surely, sir,” I remarked, ‘he ought not to be confined unless his in- 
sanity is dangerous, and he seems to be perfectly harmless.” 

“Harmless!” repeated the doctor, wrinkling his forehead up tothe top; 
‘‘harmless! Would have ruined himself and all the family by this time. ‘Threw 
away money by hatfuls. Saw a beggarman one day, had him in, and gave him 
a dinner, which was very well, you know—very well; but he got talking with 
him, and beggarman said he had been a thief, and everything that is bad, all 
owing to want and distress. Well, up goes Wingrove to his cabinet, pulls out 





I hinted the disagreeableness of a public inquiry, which must be resorted toif | a great bag of sovereigns, and told beggerman to put in his hand and take out 
full information were not given; but the mention of it distressed her so much | as many as he could. Asked him why, and he said that sudden prosperity 
that I was annoyed with myself for making the suggestion, and took my leave | might open man’s heart, and make him honest and grateful, andso on. Think 
as soon as possible, feeling very much as if I had stolen a goose or picked a | that harmless ?” said the little doctor, rattling some money in his own pocket 


pocket—it is such a bore to act the attorney towards a woman. 


with an air that seemed to defy any beggarman to get a halfpenny of it ; “ that 


On my way back to Shirehampton, however, my fit of gallantry wore off, and | like a man in his senses, eh? Mad, my dear sir—mad, decidedly mad. Shut 


I felt persuaded from the extreme reluctance to let Mr. Wingrove be seen, 
Clarke referring us to Mrs. W., and she again to Clarke, the caution they both 
observed, and the latter's evident dread of publicity, that somebody had done 
something wrong somewhere. This was too lukewarm a conclusion for Miss 
Walton, so I kept up her expectations of what we were going to do by myste- 
rious nods, screwing up the mouth, and vague intimations of strong measures 
in reserve—a species of silent eloquence which every professional man finds 
eminently useful 

20th.—Sent a note this morning to Mr Clarke, stating that Mrs. Wingrove 
had been co:sulted, and left every thing to him, and that Slade and myself 
would call in the evening to have an interview with Mr. Wingrove. 

Walked about the gardens, and up to Penpole Point, from which there is a 
beautiful view down the Bristol Channel, with the Welsh hills on one side, and 
the Somersetshire on the other. Slade and Miss L. Walton very companiona- 
ble. As wecame back through the village, Miss Walton tcok me into the house 
of a poor woman, who made great complaints of the bard work and hard fare 
she and her children endured; she could not always get bread enough to eat, 
and a drop of miik was quite a luxury ; as to meat, they never saw such a thing, 
&c. Three of her children were in the roem, but their dirty appearance, and 
the mother's whining voice indisposed me to that pity which induced Miss Wal- 
ton to promise a supply of bacon anda Sunday dinner. Unfortunately for them, 
just as we were leaving, a little Blenheim spaniel of Miss Louisa’s, by snuffing 
and pushing at a wooden bow! which lay in the corner, overset it, and disclosed 
the fresh-picked bones of a neck of mutton. Anything like the abuse Miss 
Walton showered on the woman at this discovery I never heard from a lady's 
lips. I was in the act of laughing at the whole scene, when she suddenly ap- 
pealed to me whether there was anything so abominable. Luckily one of the 
children, a boy of twelve or thirteen, was just passing by me to the door, so I 
retrieved my character by lending him a box on the ear that sounded fearful, 
thus affording undeniable proof of zeal against the hypocritical family. [This 
story about the neck of mutton, every visiterat Walton House is sure to hear, 
even at this day. } 

Alter dmner the whole party drove over to Henbury, and when Slade and 
myself got out at Mr Wingrove's place of confinement, ! was greatly amused 
tosee Mr John Clarke, with his blandest smile, go up to the carriage door, and 
invite the ladies to rest and refresh themselves. Miss Louisa declined the offer 
with cold politeness, but her sister looked at the man in utter amazement at 
his effrontery, and desired the coachman to drive on in a tone that ought to 
have annibilated John Clarke at once That gentleman, however, returned 
with great coolness, still preserving his cold stereotyped smile, and after some 
little preparation we were at length admitted to an interview with the supposed 
madman 

Mr. Wingrove was a man about forty, with a pale attenuated face and long 
sleek hair, something like the portraits of John Wesley. His forehead rose up 
in a peak, from which the head sloped backwards in a most curious way ; all 
his features were thin, fine-drawn, and spiritual, corresponding excellently with 
his meagre but well proportioned figure. Altogether he reminded me of Don 
Quixote in his personal appearance ; nor was the resemblance in other points 
less striking, for, like the good knight of La Mancha, he evidently possessed a 
noble heart and high intellect, though some phantom of the brain might have 
led them both astray. His reception of Slade was very cordial, and for a time 
his manner was quite animated as he questioned him on his present pursii's. 
“T had intended,” he remarked, ‘to have provided you with a pulpit of your 
own, but it was not to be ;” and again he relapsed into his usual passive mood of 
ur natural resignation. Perceiving that Slade felt a delicacy in referring to his 
situation, he spoke of it himself, declaring that he was in his sound mind, and 
confined there because worldly people could not understand the principles of a 
religious man. ‘It was a great tria!,” he continued, “‘ when I found my ow 
wife had turned against me; but it is a just judgment—a just judgment upon 
me for marrying a woman of the world. She thinks it right, and I forgive her 
thoroughly and entirely, yet pitying the blindness of heart that could think the 
relief of misery a mark of insanity.” 

Slade then tried him on the subject of charity, and he at once avowed his 


him up, and take care of him—that’s the only thing to be done.” 


| Finding I could make no impression on the doctor, I determined to consult 
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Mr. S, one of the barristers residing in Bristol, as to the best legal course tu 
pursue I found him at his chambers near the exchange, and, though rather 
an uncouth mortal, he showed good sense and good feeling too in the course of 
our consultation. A petition to the chancellor he seems to think the best legal 
method of relief, as the mode of examination under a habeas corpus is very un-~ 


| satisfactory. He then read me, by way of a curiosity merely, the MS. note of 


a case where a supposed madman had been carried off by force from his keep- 
ers, and a villanous conspiracy to deprive him of his liberty thereby exposed. 
This was done without note or comment, but it was evident that the sagacious 
old gentleman meant it as a hint to me, though he would not commit himself 
by open advice. 

23rd —Two more days spent in bustling about, questioning this man, sifting 
that, and doing nothing after all. Quwre, whether there would really be much 
risk in carrying him off bodily ? It would be a queer thing too. 

25:h —To-day (Monday) I went again to see my friend the apothecary. As 
I talked big about a public commission, strict inquiry, &c., he remarked, though 
in rather an apprehensive tone, that his share in the business could hardly be 
questioned, since he had letters from Mr. Wingrove’s own nephew, stating his 
uncle’s madness in the strongest terms, and requesting him to sign the certifi- 
cate. It struck me this might be of use, so I changed my tone, expressed re- 
gret at putting a professional man to inconvenience, intimated a high opinion of 
his respectability, and a peculiar regard for apothecaries in general. I then set 
him going on chemical subjects, and admired greatly the model of a life-boat 
which he had invented, until the worthy pill vender, whose head was brighter 
outside than in, readily gave me the nephew’s letter, on an assurance of receiv- 
ing no further irouble inthe matter. Well, 


“Thus far our arms with victory are crowned ; 
For though we have not fought, yet have we found 
No enemy to fight withal.” 


26th —It is resolved I shall call a council of war this very evening. 

When the ladies left us after dinner, I hinted to Slade that the time had come 
for more vigorous measures, which might be attended with some risk to him- 
self, as the most prominent party concerned. He did not seem to like my pre- 
face much, but at the same time expressed his resolution to undergo anythin 
for the sake of his benefactor. We then adjourned to the drawing-room, an 
held a council, Slade and Miss Louisa W. sitting on the sofa, while Miss Wal- 
ton and myself drew our chairs to the tea-table. ; 

I produced from my pocket a bundle of papers tied with red tape, arranged 
them gravely before me, shifted them about here and there, rustled open two 
or three of the letters, and when Miss W. had become sufficiently nervous at 
my multifarious preparations, I opened the case with all due formality. Mr. 
Wingrove’s confinement, the suspicion of foul play somewhere, and the proba- 
bility that the wife and nephew were concerned, were the first points dilated on. 
The nephew’s part in the transaction was clear from his interest in Mr. W.’s pro- 
perty, and from his letters to the spring-headed apothecary, the reading of w ich 
produced a great effect ; thencamea statement of the difficulties encountered in 
getting at the truth, since both the person and the papers of tho party were in 
possession of the enemy. No help could be expected from Dr. D., and there 
seemed to be no other regular way of proceeding except by an application te 
chancery, which would not only be troablesome and expensive, but would also 
keep Mr. W. imprisoned for some time longer, besides exposing him to the an- 
noyance of a public inquiry. Here I paused for a reply 

“If there is to be a public inquiry,”’ said Miss Walton, “T know who has 
most reason to be afraid. I should like tosee John Clarke and that woman face 
to face with the dear good man, and all the world by to hear them.” 

“Tt would scarcely be advisable though,” remarked Slade, ‘ for poor Mr. 
W ingrove, unless there is no other way.” 

“ There is another,” I replied, “‘ though hardly such as a lawyer can recom- 
mend. We might go to the cottage, take him away by force, aud let them ap- 
peal to the courts if they dare.” 























“ No,” said Slade, in a tone of unusual decision, “ I cannot be a party to such 
ascheme. It might lead to personal violence, and at all events would be highly 
ndecorous in a clergyman.” 

“ Oh, certainly not,” echoed Miss Louisa; “it would be exceedingly unbe- 


Miss W. was on the point of bursting out against these renegades, when | 
sted that perhaps she and I might seitle the matter by ourselves better 
than in Slade’s presence, whose profession naturally rendered him averse to 
strong measures. My friend and his fair companion took the hint readily enough 
and soon disappeared in the conservatory, leaving me to pour ‘into the porches 
of Miss Walton’s ears’ the confidential announcement. The terrors of the 
-court of chancery, the expense, and the trouble, that might befal her, if Mr 
W. should prove to be really insane, were all fully depicted; but she heroic- 
ally braved them all, and the next evering was fixed for our adventurous 
achievement. Slade wasto know nothing of it until we brought Mr. W. in tri- 
umph to Walton House. 
27th. —The eventful evening arrived. Two boys from the Sunday school 
had been sent off in the morning to keep watch over the cottage at Henbury, 
well provided with remnants of the last regalé, in the shape of lumps of pud- 
eding, triangles of pie, tartlets, cakes, and a bottle of cider, the sight of which 


| She Alvion. 


but in reality he was indulging his own morbid sensibility, and inflicting much 
pain upon her. I took advantage, however, of his offer to make a large settle- 
ment, and managed to tie up his property in a kuot he will find it difficult to 
cut or untwist. 

In the spring of the following year, having occasion to revisit Bristol, I 
made a point of calling on Mrs. Wingrove, and expressing my regret at the 
misconstruction put upon her conduct. She was much pleased at this, blamed 
herself severely for what had passed, and spoke in a very touching manner of 
her wish to convince her husband that she had acted for the best, and was mis- 
led by the artifice of others. She is really a superior woman, and I must see 
what can be done 

Slade had obtained the curacy of Shirehampton, and was living in the same 
house with Mr Wingrove. I accepted the latter’s invitation, even at the risk 
of offending Miss Walton; and onthe third night, according to Mr. Wingrove’s 
accuunt, the following circumstance occurred :—He was sitting in his study 
about nine o’clock in the evening, engaged in reading the works of Swedenborg, 
when a low sigh made him look round; and there—he positively declares— 
there stood a figure in white, exactly like his wife, and looking very mournful. 
The apparition shook its head slowly three times, then held out one hand, and 
pointed with the other to her wedding-ring, sighed heavily, and disappeared 


rendered them zealous exceedingly. Miss Walton proposed that I should take | behind the screen. He sat breathless for some time, before venturing to raise 


the barouche, with four horses and two footmen behind, besides the gardener, 


the shade of his reading lamp and examine the apartment; but there was noth- 


armed with a blunderbuss ; she even hinted at accompanying the expedition in | ing to be seen. 


person, ncr was it without some difficuity I persuaded her to remain in garrison, 
and suffer me to manage the affair my own way. I had the barouche closed up, 
two horses only, no gardeners or blunderbuss, though the two footmen had 
stout sticks, if occasion should arise ; and in this way, with little of the pomp 
and circumstance Miss Walton would have preferred, we drove off ona beauti- 
ful evening to rescue the benevolent madman. On passing the lodge I noticed 
two stout fellows with huge bludgeons probably brought up to reinforce the 


garrison. 

About half way we met Davis, one of the boys, who had been directed to re- 
turn with intelligence, and ought to have arrived two hours before. He was 
‘sitting on a stile by the road side, and something evidently ailed the poor fel- 
jow, for he rolled his eyes and looked up with a bewildered air when the foot- 
man spoke to him. I was greatly alarmed, and pressed him most earnestly to 
tell what was the matter; so at last little Davis managed to say, “I ate so 
much puddin,’ I can’t breathe.” And that was all the intelligence our mercury 
could give. Leaving him to digest his puddin,’ we drove slowly on, so as to 
reach Henbury about dusk ; when, just as the carriage turned into the main 
road, I thought I saw Clarke himself walking towards the old passage. To 
make sure it was him, the footman who had seen him on our former visits was 
despatched to reconnoitre, and finding that his report confirmed my own obser- 
vation, I desired the carriage to draw up close to the cottage, and both the ser- 
vants to remain withio call, while I proceeded on foot to gain anentry. Inthe 
opposite field I found our other spy, ‘Tom Richards, fast asleep, under a chesnut 
tree, and when J stirred up this vigilant sentinel, he spoke so thick, and his 
cheeks were so flushed and heated, that I concluded he and Davis had made an 
unhappy attempt at ‘division of labour,”—one eating all the pudding, and the 


-other drinking all the cider. 


Mr. Wingrove's keeper answered my kaock at the door, and said the patient 
could not be seen in Mr. Clarke’s absence ; but I pushed in, declared peremp- 
torily that I would see him, threatened the man with ‘the law,” and while he 
hesitated I made for the stairs, and reached Mr. Wingrove’s room. ‘There he 
was, with his pale face and long hair, quietly reading ‘* Thomas Aquinas on 
Angels.” ‘My dear sir,” said I, “ there is no time to lose. You have been 
confined here unjustly, but now the means of escape are at hand. Come with 


me, and you shall be restored to your friends and property.” 
Here the keeper entered, shut the door, and setting his back against it, de 
-elared, with a resolute air, that the gentleman should not stir. 


dow, and called my liveried allies, who ran up in the “ twinkling of a bed-post,’ 
as Lord Duberly would say. 


The sight of two stout fellows, with good sticks and dashing liveries, far 


from dismaying the keeper, excited lis energies to the utmost. He seized Mr 


Wingrove with one hand, caught up the poker with the other, called to the 
maid-servant to seream murder, which she did forthwith at the very top of her 
woice, he himself shouting for he!p in stentorian tones. This was extremely 


‘© Had she melted in earth, or vanished in air ? 
He saw not, he knew not—but nothing was there.” 

The effect of this vision was surprising. It was a direct intimation he said, 
of the course to pursve, and accordingly the very next morning he wrote a de- 
tailed account of the apparition to Mrs. Wingrove, and announced his desire to 
be reunited. This was soon effected, and I had the satisfaction of seeing them 
arm-in-arm together in the garden on the morning I went away. 

Several years have passed away since I first saw Shirehampton, and, among 
other alterations, Slade through Mr. Wingrove’s kindness, has become the rec- 
tor, and Miss Louisa Walton the rector’s lady. ‘They are much liked and re- 
spected by the villagers ; but in the Sunday school or bible society committees, 
Slade, notwithstanding his official station, is quite eclipsed by Miss Walton.— 
Though somewhere near sixty, she is as active and energetic as ever, drives 
about in a little pony chaise, hunting out children who do not come to school, 
acolding the mothers, abusing those who impose on Mr. Wingrove’s good- 
nature, and exhibiting a perfect specimen of tuat race ‘ whose nature’s plague 
it is to spy into abuses.” As for Mr. Wingrove, he is just as mad as ever he 
was, and his wife has a strong tendency the same way. He thinks nothing of 
selling half his furniture to raise funds for some charitable scheme, and once, 
when I ventured a remonstrance, he told me that it was I who had caused the 
inconvenience by tying up bis property ina way he never intended: “ But! 
forgive you,” he added, as usual, with an air of great benevolence. The no- 
tion of forgiving me for taking care of his property I thought rather good, and 
Dr. D. would undoubtedly have shut him up again for the very idea. Yet it is 
startling tu think that one, who has for so many years lived an innocent life, in 
the constant habit of doing good, was near being imprisoned for life and cut 
off from the common brotherhood of mankind, on the mere opinions of a couple 
of men whose own selfishness readily fixed on his boundless charity the brand 
and impress of insanity. 


ANECDOTES OF SMUGGLING. 
From the United Service Journal. 
The coast of Sussex between Eastbourne and Seaford exhibits some of the 
most magnificent cliff scenery in Europe. The noble promontory of Beachy 
- | Head, with its stupenduous pinnacled outwork, called “the Charleses,” 700 





threatened | feet high—the long line of undulating downs, extending thence to Cuckmere 
him, but the man was firm, and ever looked dangerous ; su I threw up the win- 


Haven, comprehending that extraordinary succession of eminences known to 
seamen under the denomination of the Seven Sisters—terminated toward the 
west by Seaford Head—presenting for miles a precipice of the purest white, so 
perfectly perpendicular, that a plummet dropped from its brink would descend 
. | without interruption to its base—the whole, as seen fiom the sea, resembling 
an enormous curtain, gracefully festooned along its summit, and having its sur- 
face horizontally interlaced at intervals by double lines of flints. imbedded 
with such regularity, that they appear to resenible pencilled lines drawn by a 


, 


awkward, for I do hate a mob above all things. However, we had begun the | ruler. 


thing, and must go through ; so the footmen. by my directions, closed with the 


Throughout the extent of this interesting district—from Cow Gap, at Holy- 


keeper, and after a hard struggie, overpowered him. Inthe mean time I ran | well Quarries, east of Beachy Head, to Cuckmere Haven, near Seaford, a dis- 


down after the girl, caught her round the waist, and tried to shut ber up in the 
She was a strong Weish lass, and kicked, and struggled, and bellowed 





tance of at least five or six miles—the vast rampart of chalk is altogether in- 
accessible, except at three places; first at the Gun Gardens, a frightful fox- 


in such a way, that I should never have managed her but for the assistance of | track or squirrel path, running along the face of the precipice in a diagonal di- 
my friend Tom Richards, who held on to one arm, like a leech, until I turned the | rection, and opening upon the Downs above by a sort of spout or chimney, be- 
key on her. He got his coat torn, however, and I had a black eyeand a scratch | hind the sister pinnacles of the Charleses, secondly, Birling Gap, a road cut 
all down one cheek, besides sore shins from the kicks of the delicate creature. | through the cliff from the botiom of a valley near the village of East Dean, 

People were gathering fast outside the house, and the keeper still shouted | used for the purpose of dragging up wrecked goods, drift timber, or sea-weed 


vigorously for help. It was full time to be off; so I told the servants to tie the 


for manure ; and, thirdly, Crow Link Gap, a difficult path leading from the 


man’s arms and legs, take up Mr. W.’s things, get him safely aboard, and then | beach, by steps cut or worn into the chalk, towards a solitary farm house near 


make all sail a-head. But, to my amazement, Mr. Wingrove positively 


Friston Church, a spot so celebrated for landing contraband cargoes, that for 


refused togo! He had remained hitherto quite passive in the midst of the | years the spirit-shops in Lendon were accustomed to advertise their stock of 
bustle, and now, in the most quiet manner, he remarked that Providence had | Hollands as being genuine Crow Link; nor did that title fall into disuse till 
laced him where he was, and he should not desert his post. {[ was actually | upon application made by Captain M’Culloch, founder of the Blockade Service, 
rced to argue the point while the mob outside were increasing and getting | a watch-house was erected in the pass, and a party of preventive officers and 


mere violent every moment ; nor was it without urging that it was a clear duty 
to recover his property for purposes of charity, and convincing him by the let- 


ters that his nephew had deceived him, that he at length consented to go. 





men were permanently stationed there. 
It may probably be imagined that upon a part of the coast so guarded by 
nature, it would require little precaution to prevent illicit importation, yet it 


It was almost dark ; the carriage-lamps threw a partial light on the crowd, | soon became doubtful whether there were not greater facilities for smuggling 


which made them seem ten times more numerous than they were: the little 


in this precipitous region than even on the sandy shores of Bognor, or the shing- 


en in front was full of them, and three or four were thundering at the door | ly deserts of Dungeness. As the sea at bigh water reached the base of the 
or admittance. Luckily, the constable always made it a point to be out of the | cliff, it was, of course necessary to withdraw the sentinels from the beach at 


way when there was a row, or the people would have acted more confidentl 
ander his sanction. 


“ What's the matter?” demanded a dozen voices, when we appeared at the 


threshold. 


y | such periods, in order to station them along the summit ; but the gap-ways be- 
ing so far apart, this change occupied a considerable time, particularly during 
winter, when the men became tired and drowsy from the fatigue of incessant 
walking, and the wearisome length of the night watches. The smugglers, 





“ Villany’s the matter,” I replied aloud, ‘* and kidnapping, and shutting people | aware of this circumstance, and being enabled by the withdrawal of the senti- 


up for nothing at all.” 


nels to land their goods without molestation in any of the little bays formed 


“Help, help !” roared the man above—“ Mur—de:—r !” screamed the Welsh | upon the beach by the projecting angles of the precipice—having previously, 


creature telow ; and away rushed the foremost towards these exciting crie 


8, | during daylight, fixed upon the exact spot for their enterprise, and notched or 


while our little pbalanx issued into the garden, and gained the carriage. The | otherwise marked its corresponding point upon the edge of the cliff above, they 
<loor was shut, the footmen mounted, and Tom Richards stowed away under | seized the opportunity when the tide drove the watchmen away from the beach 
the coachman’s legs, when the keeper rushed out like a madman. ‘ Stop | and before they could reach the summit, rushed to the appointed place, fixed a 
them !” he cried—* stop thief—stop thief!—they’ve robbed the house—thieves, | light wooden derrick into the grass, securing it firmly by an iron crow bar thrust 


‘thieves, thieves !” 


But the crowd could not believe that people in a carriage had committed 


through a hole at the end. Inthe centre of this derrick was a hinge similar 
to that in the joint of a boot-jack, and at the outer extremity a running sheeve 


farceny, and no opposition was made, as the coachman whipped his horses into | inserted in a notch, which projected over the cliff, plumbing the bay below. 


round trot. 


Through the notch traversed a rope, by which a basket was rapidly lowered to 


Before we had gone a hundred yards, I heard them after us, and my Welsh | the confederates on the beach; and at the bottom of the basket hung a small 


friend’s voice was easily distinguishable above the general uproar. Stones be- 
gan to fly about us, cries of “ Knock him off the box,” &c., showed the dispo- | cate the descent and position of the basket to those beneath. 


hand bell, the ringing of which, though inaudible above, was sufficient to indi- 
Ten or twelve 


sition of the crowd; and presently the whole pack uttered a roar of execra- | tubs of spirits were instantly crammed into it, the rope jerked as a signal to pull 
tion. (The keeper, I afterwards found, had caught hold of the springs behind, up, and the other end of it being fastened to an active horse, the basket was 


and was knocked down by one of the footmen ) Still, as the horses were now 


drawn up at a gallop, aid the hinge of the derrick allowing it to turn inward, 


at a canter, we distanced most of our pursuers, though ten or a dozen butchers | threw the cargo out upon the grass without further difficulty, the whole process 
and stable-boys were running us hard, and would probably bave caught us at | being accomplished in less than ten minutes ; which was repeated or not accor- 


the hill, but for the appearance of two men on horseback, the identical bump- 


ding as the smuggler’s scouts, posted to the right or left, gave notive of any 


kins I had seen at the lodge, who had been despatched by Miss Walton to look | one approaching,—the height of the cliff making no other difference, than as 


ut forus. By running their horses now at this man, now at that, they bafiled 
and delayed our pursuers so much that we soon left them behind, and reached 


‘Walton House in safety. 


Great was Miss Letitia’s triumph at this Berney victory. Her eager and 


wehement congratulations animated Mr. 


it might require a few fathoms of rope more or less to effect the object. 

The incident by which this method of smuggling was deteced may appear 
exaggerated, but there are many officers living who can testify to its truth. One 
very dark night, when a cargo was to be derricked over the cliff near Birling Gap, 


ingrove himself, and he seemed | by some mistake the smugglers landed their goods before the last sentinel had 


at length aware of the kindness intended by rescuing him from his degraded | quitted the beach. ‘The scouts perceiving him strolling unconsciously towards 


situation. I received the thanks and applause of the whole party ; the servants 


too were handsomely rewarded, and even the delinquencies of little Davis at 
Tom Richards were passed over in the general joy. 


Humph !—yes !—that’s all very well; but l have a black eye and a great 


scratch, that will mark me for a week at least ; my shins are black and blu 
any hat is spoiled, I’ve lost a favourite shirt pin, and, upon the whole, if ever 
a off a madman again, or fight with a great Welsh gir)i—— 


wo days after this adventure, I went to Londor, after some trouble with 
Mr. Clarke, whose tone, however, was soon lowered by a discovery of some 
peccadilloes he had committed, no doubt frum pure absence of mind.— 

Divere sums of money were not forthcoming, and this, with his former treach- 
ery in — as his uncle’s friend, while he was in reality his gaoler, open- 
ingrove’s eyes to his real character. Yet I afterwards heard that he 

wrote him a long letter of kind advice, accompanied by a present of three 
thousand pounds, that he might not be led into temptation by want of money. | firing his P 


ed Mr. 


He will get himself locked up again, if he goes on in that away. 


One thing, however, gave me considerable uneasiness. I was satisfied, from 
various circumstances, that Mrs. Wingrove had acted throughout on good mo- 
‘tives, and was the dupe of Clarke's villany. She felt her situation most acute- 
ly, and wrote letters to her husband that would have melted a heart of stone ; 
yet, strange to say, Mr. Wingrove would not be reconciled to her. It was the | travelling to the top.” 
disease of his mind to delight in being a martyr, without once considering the * * 
cause for which he suffered, and his replies were all in this spirit, expressing 
“entire forgiveness, and declaring he should never cease to desire her welfare, 
‘though his dreams of home had perished for ever. He thought this generous, 


the spot, gave silent and timely notice of his approach, and the whole party re- 
id | treating hastily into their boat, pushed off unseen. In the confusion, however, 
created by this interruption, they either forgot to give the usual signal for pull- 
ing up the goods, or it was unfelt by those on the top of the cliff; so that, in 
e, | passing along, the sentinel attually ran against the basket, and not knowing how 
1| it was suspended, or what were its contents, be began pulling at the rope, when 

he felt the basket beginning to ascend, and, endeavouring to keep it down by 
main force, was suddenly swayed off his legs, and carried up with such veloci- 
ty, that, not knowing how far he might have to fall, he had not courage to re- 
lease his hold. Although the cliff at hat part was three hundred feet high. in 
a few miuutes he was hoisted to the summit, and bundled out headlong with 
the brandy kegs, into the midst of smugglers. Not even the suddenness of hie 
aerial flight, nor the number of his opponents, could deprive this gallant fellow 
of hie presence of mind, but before the mistake was discovered he succeeded in 
istol as an alarm, whereupon the smugglers vanished like the witeh- 
es in Macbeth, leaving ten ankers of Cogniac, and the whole derricking appar- 
atus behind them. Soon after, when the writer had arrived at the spot, and as- 
certained the accuracy of this extraordinary story, he questioned the captor as 
to his feelings during the ascent. 

“Why, Sir,” said Jack, “I held on like grim death, and we wasn’t long a 


* * * * 

Soon after another ingenious scheme was hit upon by the “fair traders” of 
Eastbourne. Disguising themselves like shepherds, who are accustomed to 
employ the time during which their flocks are grazing upon the Downs, by de- 
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scending the precipices—not, as Shakespeare says, “to gather samphire,” but 
to obtain the eggs of sea-birds, or to rob the falcon of its young—the smug- 
lers, unobserved, dug a platform in the face of the cliff immediately under 
achy Head. Two of them laboured for seven successive days in excavating 
and levelling this spot, at a height of 300 feet above the sea; and as this oper- 
ation was carried on by day, without any attempt at concealment, and there was 
no means of onpreeteny or even of getting a view of the place, except by 
being lowered 2 or 300 feet over the precipice, it was supposed that they were 
engaged in collecting eggs, and no further notice taken of the matter. Having 
therefore completed the work, three or four of the gang descended unobserved 
to the platform, where they remained perched till dark; and at high water, 
when the blockade sentinels left the beach, a boat rowed to the foot of the pre- 
cipice immediately under the platform, to which her cargo was leisurely trans- 
ferred by pulleys, and the smugglers, lowering each other by the same means 
into the boat, went off to Eastbourne with their comrades, leaving their con- 
traband goods securely stowed upon the platform. 
During the whole of this proceeding the Preventive men were unconsciously 
pacing the edge of the cliff above, at too great a height to hear what was doing 
even if they had entertained suspicion of the stratagem; and when the tide 
receded sufficient to admit of their descending to the beach, the boat, with eve- 
ry other trace of the transaction, had disappeared. The platform, being com- 
posed of chalk like the clift itself, was altogether invisible either from the sum- 
mit or the base of the promontory, and the smugg'ers having also taken the 
precaution to paint their packages white, they onl not be distinguished from 
the chalk at any considerable distance. The risk of discovery, therefore, was 
trifling ; and on the following night the smugglers could, without interruption, 
hoist their goods from the platform to the summit of the cliff, merely taking 
care to accomplish this at low water, when the preventive sentinels were sta- 
tioned along the beach below. 
In this manner several valuable cargoes were imported ; nor would the plan, 
perhaps, have been detected, but by a direct information which the writer den- 
ved from one of the smugglers, who had quarrelled with his companions. Fifty 
six tubs of brandy were found upon the platform when it was thus detected and 
demolished. 
* 





* * * * * 
Many of the Coast Blockade seamen lost their lives by walking over the clifls 
during dark or foggy nights ; and upon one occasion two of their bodies were 
discovered dreadfully mangled within a few yards of each other, having been 
precipitated from a height of at least three hundred feet. The circumstance 
of their being killed nearly et the same spot, and at about the same moment, 
gave rise to an opinion that they had been thrown over by the smugglers. Be 
this as it might, some time after, an officer, much disliked for his activity, hay- 
ing fallen into an ambuscade of smugglers, they seized, blindfolded him, and 
tied his feet together, crying out, ‘Throw him over the cliff—throw him over tae 
cliff?” Disregarding his entreaties for mercy, they bore him to the edge, and 
pushed him gradually over, feet foremost, till his arms and chin only remained 
above the brink, to which he clung by digging his finger nails into the grass, 
and in this cruel position they left him. He remained thus for above an hour, 
in agonies of terror, screaming for help, and straining every sinew to maintain 
his hold, till at length the blood seemed to stagnate in his arms; his strength 
failed—his brain reeled at thought of the depth beneath, and he was upon the 
point of letting go in despair, when, asa last effort, he released one hand, tore 
the bandage from his eyes, turned his head with horror, and beheld the bottom 
within a yard of his feet!—the smugglers having selected a shallow chalk-pit 
for their purpose, upon the brink of which he had been so tormentingly sus- 
vended. 
; This officer now commands a ship of his own, trading to the West Indies. 
Should he happen to see this account of his nocturnal adventure, he will have 
no difficulty in recognising a narration borrowed from his own lips; and he will 
unquestionably bear testimony that, however laughable it may appear in recital 
the incident presents to him even now a reminiscence of unextinguishable 
horror. 
* * * * * * 

One fine summer evening, previous to the men of the night-watch being 
posted on their stations at Eastbourne, the smugglers conveyed fourteen tubs of 
spirits ashore in a small punt, and landed them at some steps near Heatherley’s 
Library. According to custom, two scouts were placed midway between this 
place and the blockade watch-house, that they might give timely warning to 
their confederates in case of interruption. Perceiving that the sentinels were 
proceeding to their respective posts earlier than had been expected, and that 
they would probably reach the steps in time to effect a seizure, in order to gain 
attention and to detain their adversaries, the scouts pretended to quarrel with 
each other, and pulling off their pea-jackets commenced a sham fight. The 
blockade party, deceived by this stratagem, lingered a few minutes to witness 
the battle, which, to their surprise, ended by the combetants wuiting In ahorse- 
laugh. It was not till next morning that the dupes discovered how adroitly 
they had been cheated, and learnt that the trifling delay occasioned by this cir- 
cumstance could alone have enabled the smugglers to erfect their purpose. 

* - * 7 * a bd 
The Point of Dungeness, as will be known to naval readers, is a singular spit 
of shingle or beach, projecting from the coast of Kent into the British Channel 
It is in the form of a triangle, with a light-house at the apex, or outer extremity, 
and having the towns of Romney, Lydd, and Rye compreliended within its 
base. Proceeding from the central position at Lydd, towards the light-house 
point, vegetation gradually decreases, till at length it wholly disappears, and 
the heaps of shingle become diversified only by reedy hollows, or small pools of 
brackish water. Martello towers and square brick forts, chiefly in a dilapidated 
condition, interspersed with an occasional fisherman's hut, are scattered along 
the shore of this barren region: which, in certain winds, presents on its eastern 
or western sides a tolerably sheltered anchorage for vessels of small burthen. 

In an early period of the blockade system, it was not deemed necessary te 
carry the cordon of sentinels entirely round this dreary peninsula, it being 
thought svfficient security against illicit importation, if the base of the triangle 
was adequately guarded, since goods, landed at the extremity would have to 
cross this barrier before they could reach the interior of the country. Availing 
themselves of the opening thus presented, the smugglers landed some cargoes 
near the light-house, and buried them without interruption by scraping holes in 
the shingles ; so that under the pretence of shooting wild fowl] or otherwise. 
they could strojl day by day tothe hoard, draw off the liquor in small quantities 
by means of bladders concealed about their persons, and thus convey it unob- 
served into the towns, or some other place of security. One of the Blockade 
officers, suspecting this scheme, devised an ingenious method of discovering 
such burying places, by which he effected some valuable seizures. Having 4 
powerful Newfoundland dog, he accustomed the animal to eat its meals flavour- 
ed with brandy, or hollands ; so that in walking about the beach, whenever it 
snuffed a buried cargo, the tamiliar scent of spirits naturally attracted its notice, 
and it began eagerly scratching away the stones in search of food, thus inaica- 
ting the precise position of the illicit deposit. This mancwuvre succeeded ad- 
mirably, till at length the smugglers, discovering the animal’s discriminatory 
faculty, contrived to throw a bait in its way, which terminated poor Ponto’s ex- 
istence, and put an end to the triumphs of his master. 

* * * * * * * 

The vigilance of the Coast Blockade party had at one period so completely 
guarded the entrance to Rye harbour, that the smugglers were driven to ali 
kinds of shifts in order to get their tubs into it unobserved. ‘The time chosen 
for these experiments was usually that which intervened between daybreak and 
breakfast, after the night watch had retired to rest, and while none remained wp- 
on the look-out, but one or two solitary sentinels. Seizing such an opportunity, 
when a strong flood-tide was running, a large galley painted white, like those 
of the revenue cruisers, rowed boldly into the port, the stecrsman being disguis- 
ed ina military cloak and cocked hat, such as are generally worn by naval offi- 
cers. As the galley darted past, the sentinel called out, “* What ship’s boat is 
that !”’—* Kite, revenue cutter,” was the reply: so taking it for granted she 
was conveying some officer upon business to the custom-house at Rye, she 
was permitted to pass without further interruption. _ Being swept along by the 
tide with great velocity, the boat soon reached a retired nook in the river, hal 
way between its entrance and the town, where a company of smugglers, provid- 
ed with light carts, awaited her arrival. In less than ten minutes the galley 
was landed, emptied, turned bottom up upon the beach, her crew gone, and 
the cargo proceeding rapidly on its journey into the weald of Kent ; nor was it 
till some days after that the officers became aware of the deception which had 
been practised upon the sentinel. 

An attempt was soon after made to tow smuggled goods into Rye harbour, 
confined under a vessels’s bottom, by means of a hawser passing through @ hol- 
low tube amidships, so that there was no external appearance of a tow-rope ; 
and the tube, being fitted on deck to resemble a pump, with a seaman’s jacket, 
or wet swab, thrown carelessly over the top, the scheme might have wholly es- 
caped detection, had not one of the sinkers, or weights, by accident brokem 
adrift from the raft, which occasioned the tubs to keep popping their heads above 
water like porpoises. In order to prevent such a project succeeding in future, 
it became the practice to sweep the keels of suspected vessels, by passing the 
bight of a rope along from stem to stern. 

Being thus frustrated, the smugglers next endeavoured to float cargoes up Rye 
harbour without the assistance of boats or veasels. Some dozens of tubs were 
strung together like a lady’s necklace, to which weights were fastened sufficient 
to sink the whole under water, but with a buoy-rope at each end of the raft, 
having pieces of Cork affixed large enough to keep the tubs suspended a few 
feet beneath the surface of the sea. That the corks might not excite suspicion, 
they were entirely concealed by a covering of sea-weed ; and thus prepared, 
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the whole paraphernalia was towed towards the entrance of the harbour, and 

cast adrift in mid channel, to be carried in by the flood tide: the smuggler’s 

vessel meanwhile adroitly mancuvring to draw the attention of the guard-boat 

in another direction. Once within the port all danger of detection ceased, the 

vigilance of the coast blockade party being necessarily restricted, as before men- 

tioned, exclusively to the entrance. 
* * 


+ * * 


When the writer was Lieutenant, superintending the Eastbourne district of 
the Coast Blockade Service, he became acquainted with the family of Mr. Long- 
shaw, a gentleman of fortune, who had hired a house for some months at that 

lace. From some unaccountable cause, Mr. Longshaw’s valuable carriage 

orses became gradually so lean and sluggish, that they were unable at times to 
draw the phaeton up a hill, and upon one occasion actually stood still on the 
way to church, which was only two miles distant. The oats were changed, hay 
chopped, beans added, mashes administered, bandages applied, feet stopped, 
and sea-bathing practised, without producing the least improvement. ‘To use 
the expression of a celebrated whip, there was—‘ No go in the brutes; they 
were always picking up seven-shilling pieces along the road; and they wore 
out three breechings to a trace.’ Veterinary practitioners were consulted, 
which of course made matters worse, since they neatly succeeded in producing 
a disease where there was none before. The poor animals were bled, blistered, 
and physicked, secundem artem, without either mercy or amendment. Mr. 
Longshaw was at his wits’ end—his bays were not worth a button—he would 
have sold them for a song—or ‘ spared them toa friend” without much solicita- 
tion. The writer, however, happening to observe considerable intimacy be- 
tween the coachman and some of the “ fair traders,” an investigation was in- 
stituted, which ended in the coachman’s confessing that he had been tempted 
to hire out the ‘‘osses” at 20s. per night, to one George Hatherington, a note- 


* * 








She Albion. 


“6th Knight, Brigade-Major Tarlton, in honour of Miss W. Smith.—Squire, 
Ensign Heart: Device, a light dragoon: Motto, ‘ Swift, vigilant, and bod.’ 

After they had rode round the lists, and made their obeisance to the Ladies, 
they drew up fronting the White Knights, and the chief of these having thrown 
down his gauntlet, the chief of the Black Knights directed his Esquire to take 
itup. The Knights then received their lances from their Esquires, fixed their 
shields on their left arms, and, making a general salute to each other, by a very 
graceful movement of their lances, turned round to take their career, and en- 
countering in full gallop, shivered their spears. In the second and third encoun- 
ter, they discharged their pistols. In the fourth they fought with their swords. 
At length the two chiefs, spurring forward into the centre, engaged furiously in 
single combat, till the Marshall of the Field (Major Gwyne) rushed in between 
the Chiefs, and declared, that the fair damsels of the Blended Rose and Burn- 
ing Mountain were perfectly satisfied with the proofs of love, and the signal 
feats of valour, given by their respective Knights; and commanded them, as 
they prized the future favours of their Mistresses, that they would instantly de- 
sist from further combat. Obedience being paid by the Chiefs to this order, 
they joined their respective bands. The White Knights and their attendants 
filed off to the left, the Black Koights to the right; and, after passing each 
other at the lower side of the quadrangle, moved up alternately, till they ap- 
proached the pavilions of the Ladies, when they gave a general salute. 

‘“« A passage being now opened between the two pavilions, the Knights pre- 
ceded by their Squires and the bands of music, rode through the first triumphal 
arch, and arranged themselves to the right and left. This arch was erected in 
honour of Lord Howe. It presented two fronts, in the Tuscan order; the pe- 
diment was adorned with various naval trophies, and at the top was the figure 
of Neptune, with a trident in his right hand. In a niche, on each side, stood a 
sailor, with a drawn cutlass. Three plumes of feathers were placed on the sum- 


rious smugg'er, who came for thein after the family retired to rest, worked them | mit of each wing, and in the entablature was this inscription: Laus ili debetur, 
hard all night in conveying contraband goods, and brought them back to their| ¢¢ alme gratia major. The interval between the two arches was an avenue 


stable, soon after daybreak, to be groomed ready for their ordinary labour; a| 300 feet long and 34 broad. 


system, as the reader will admit, not particularly well calculated to improve 
either their speed or their condition. 

Mr. Longshaw’s astonishment and indignation may be imagined, when he as- 
certained that only twenty-four hours previous to his making this discovery, his 
favorite bays had been employed in working a cargo of foreign spirits at Sea- 
ford, ten miles from home, and that they escaped being seized, condemned, and 
sold, only by a desperate feat of Hatherington, who swam them, heavily laden, 
across Cuckmere river at inidnight. 





TOURNAMENT IN AMERICA. 


A respected correspondent has drawn our attention to the history of a tour- 
nament performed in modern times, at which the present Earl Cathcart bore a 
prominent part. It took place on the occasion of General Howe’s departure 
from America in 1788. ‘The following account of this compavatively recent dis- 
play of chivalry we copy from the letter of a British officer then in America, 
which is quoted in the Appendix to the Socts Magazine for the year 1799. It 
describes a miscellaneous entertainment given at Philadelphia in honour of Ge- 
neral Howe. The portion we extract, as possessing particular interest at pre- 
sent, details the latter part of the day’s amusements :— 

‘As soon as the General’s barge was seen to push for the shore, a salute of 
seventeen guns was fired from the Rocbuck, and, after some interval, the same 
number from the Vigilant. The company, as they disembarked, arranged them- 
selves into a line of procession, and advanced through an avenue formed by two 
files of grenadiers, and a line of light horse supporting each file. This avenue 
led to a square lawn of 150 yards on each side, lined with troops, and properly 
prepared for the exhibition of a tilt and tournament, according to the customs 
and ordinances of ancient chivalry. We proceeded through the centre of the 
square. The music, consisting of all the bands of the army, moved in front. 
The managers, with favours of white and blue ribbands in their breasts, fol- 
lowed next in order. The General, Admiral, and the rest of the company, suc- 
ceeded promiscuously. 

In front appeared the building, bounding the view through a vista formed by 

two triumphal arches, erected at proper intervals ina line with the landing-place 
Two pavilions, with rows of benches, rising one above the other, and serving 
as the advanced wings of the first triumphal arch, received the ladies, while 
the gentlemen ranged themselves in convenient order on each side. On the 
front seat of each pavilion were placed seven of the principal young ladies of 
the country, dressed in Turkish habits, and wearing in their turbans the favours 
with which they meant to reward the several Knights who were to contend in 
their honour. These arrangements were scarce made when the sound of trum- 
pets was heard at a distance ; and a band of Knights, dressed in ancient hibits 
-of white end rrd silk, and mouated on gray horses richly caparisoned in trap- 
pings of the same colours, entered the lists, a'tended by their Esquires on foot, 
in suitable apparel, in the following order,—Four Trumpeters, properly habited, 
their trumpets decorated with pendant small banners.—A Herald in his robes of 
ceremony ; On his tunic was the device of his band, two roses intertwined, with 
the motto, ‘*‘ We droop when separated.” 

‘Lord Cathcart, superbly mounted on a managed horse, appeared as chief 
of these knights; two young black slaves, with sashes and drawers of blue and 
white silk, wearing large sik clasps round their necks and arms, their breasts 
and shoulders bare, held his stirrups. On his right hand walked Capt. Hazard, 
and on his left Capt. Brownlow, his two Esquires, one bearing his lance, the 
other his shield —His device was Cupid riding on a lion; the motto, “ Sur- 
mounted by Love.” His Lordship appeared in honour of Miss Auchmuty. 

“Then came in order the Knights of his band, each attended by his Squire, 
bearing his lance and shield. 

“1st Knight, Hon. Capt. Cathcart, in honour of Miss N. White.—Squire, 
Capt. Peters: Device, a heart and sword : Motto, ‘ Love and Honour.’ 

“2d Knight, Lieut. Bygrove, in honour of Miss Craig.—Squire, Lieut. Ni- 
chols: Device, Cupid tracing a circle: Motto, * Without End.’ 

“3d Knight, Capt. André, in honour of Miss P. Chew.—Squire, Lieut An- 
dré : Device, two game-cocks fighting : Motto, * No Rival.’ 

“4th Knight, Capt. Horneck, in honour of Miss N. Redman.—Squire, Lieut. 
Talbut: Device, a burning heart: Motto, ‘Absence canvot extinguish.’ 

* 5th —— Capt. Matthews, in honour of Miss Bond.—Squire, Lieut. 
Hamilton: Device, a winged heart: Motto, ‘ Each fair by turn.’ 

“6th Knight, Lieut. Sloper, in honour of Miss M. Shippen.—Squire, Lieut. 
Brown: Device, a heart and sword: Motto, ‘ Honour and the Fair.’ 

“* After they had made the circuit of the square, and saluted the ladies as they 
passed before the pavilions, they ranged themselves in a line with that in which 
were the ladies of their device ; and their herald (Mr. Beaumont,) advancing 
into the centre of the square, after a flourish of trumpets, proclaimed the fol- 
lowing challenge : 

“*The Knights of the Blended Rose, by me their Herald, proclaim and as- 
sert, That the Ladies of the Blended Rose excel in wit, beauty, and every ac- 
complishment, those of the whole World; and, should any Knight or Knights 
be so hardy as to dispute or deny it, they are ready to enter the lists with them, 
and maintain their assertions by deeds of arms, according to the laws of ancient 
chivalry.’ 

“At the third repetition of the challenge the sound of trumpets was heard 
from the opposite side of the square; and another Herald, with four Trampet- 
ers, dressed in black and orange, galloped into the lists. He was met by the 
Herald of the Blended Rose, and after ashort parley they both advanced in 
front of the pavilions, when the Black Herald (Lieut. Moore) ordered his trum- 
= sound, and then proclaimed defiance to the challenge in the following 
words ; 

“*The Knights of the Burning Mountain present themselves here, not to 
contest by words, but to disprove by deeds, the vain-glorious assertions of the 
Knights of the Blended Rose; and enter these lists to maintain, that the Ladies 
of the Burning Mountain are not excelled in beauty, virtue, or accomplishments, 
by any in the universe.’ 

‘He then returned to the part of the barrier through which he had entered ; 


and shortly after the Black Knights, attended by their Squires, rode into the 
lists in the following order : 


“Four Trumpeters 


u [asting the Herald, on whose tunic was represented a 
mountain, sending fort 


{ , flames: Motto, ‘I burn for ever.’ 

“Captain Watson, of the guards, as chief, dressed in a magnificent suit of 
black and orange silk, and mounted on a black managed horse, with trappings 
of the same colours with his own dress, appeared in honour of Miss Franks. 
He was attended in the same manner as Lord Cathcart; Capt. Scot bore his 
lance, and Lieut. Lyttleton his shield ; The Device, a heart, with a wreath of 
flowers : * Love and Glory.’ 
_ “Ist Knight, Lieut. Underwood, in honour of Miss S. Shippen.—Squire, En- 
- Haverkam ; Device, a pelican feeding her young: Motto: ‘ For those I 
love.’ 

“2d Knight, Lieut. Winyard, in honour of Mj . Shippen.—Squire, Capt. 
Boscawen: Device, a bay-leaf: Motto, ‘ ja sae , 

“3d Knight, Lieut. Delavel, in honour of Miss B. Bond —-Squire, Captain 
Thome: a heart, aimed at by several arrows, and struck by one: Motto, ‘One 
Only pierces me.’ 

“4th Knight, Mons. Montluissant (lieutenant of the Hessian chasseurs), in 
honour of Miss B. Redman.—Squire, Capt. Campbell: Device, a sun-flower 
turning towards the sun: Motto, ‘ Je vise a vous.’ 

“Sth Knight, Lieut. Hobbart, in honour of Miss S. Chew.—Squire, Lieut. 
Briscoe: Device, Cupid piercing acoat of mail with his arrow : Motto, ‘ Proof 
to all but Love.’ P 








It was lined on each side with a file of troops ; 
and the colours of all the army, planted at proper distances, had a beautiful ef- 
fect in diversifying the scene. Between these colours the Knights and Squires 
took their stations. The bands continued to play several pieces of martial mu- 
sic. The company moved forward in procession, with the ladies in Turkish ha- 
bits inthe front. As these passed, they were saluted by their Knights; who 
then dismounted, and joined them: and in this order we were all conducted into 
a garden that fronted the house, through the second triumphal arch, dedicated to 
the General. This arch was also built in the Tuscan order. On the interior 
part of the pediment was painted a plume of feathers, and various military tro- 
phies. At top stood the figure of Fame, and in the entablature this device ; J, 
bone, quo virtus tua te vocet ; I pede fawsto. On the right hand pillar was placed 
a bomb-shell, and on the left a flaming heart. The front next the house was 
adorned with preparations for a fire-work. From the garden we ascended a 
flight of steps covered with carpets, which led into a spacious hall; the pannels 
painted in imitation of Sienna marble, inclosing festoons of white marble: the 
surbase and all below was black. In this hall, and in the adjoining apartments, 
were prepared tea, lemonade, and other cooling liquors, to which the company 
seated themselves; during which time the Knights came in, and on the knee 
received their favours from their respective ladies. One of these rooms was 
afterwards appropriated for the use of the Pharaoh table: as you entered it, 
you saw, on a pannel over the chimney, a Cornucopia, exuberantly filled with 
flowers of the richest colours; over the door, as you went out, another presented 
itself, shrunk, reversed, and emptied. 

‘** From these apartments we were conducted up to a ball-room, decorated in 
a light elegant style of painting. The ground was a pale blue, pannelled with 
a small gold bead, and in the interior filled with dropping festoons of flowers in 
their natural colours. Below the surbase the ground was of rose pink, with 
drapery festooned in blue. These decorations were beightened by eighty-five 
mirrors, decked with rose-pink silk ribands, and artificial flowers ; and in the in- 
termediate spaces were thirty-four branches with wax-lights, ornamented in a si- 
milar manner. 

“On the same floor were four drawing-rooms, with sideboards of refreshments, 
decorated and lighted in the same style and taste as the ball-room. The ball 
was opened by their Knights and their Ladies, and the dances continued till 10 
o'clock ; when the windows were thrown open, and a magnificent bouquet of 
rockets began the fire-works These were planned by Capt. Montresor, the 
chief engineer; and consisted of twenty different exhibitions, displayed under 
his direction with the happiest success, and in the highest style of beauty. To- 
wards the conclusion, the interior part of the triumphal arch was illuminated 
amidst an uninterrupted flight of rockets and bursting of baloons. The military 
trophies on each side assumed a variety of transparent colours. The shell and 
flaming heart on the wings sent forth Chinese fountains, succeeded by fire pots. 
Fame appeared at top, spangled with stars, and from her trumpet blowing the 
following device in letters of light, Tes lauriers sont immortels. A sauteur of 
rockets bursting frem the pediment, concluded the few d’artifice.” 


ee 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE EAST. ; 
From the Lorrequer Papers. 

The breakfast-table assembled around it the three generations of men who 
issued from the three subdivisions of the diligence, and presented that motley 
and mixed assemblage of ranks, ages, and countries, which forms so very amus- 
ing a part of a traveller's experience. 

First came the “haute aristocratie” of the coupé, then the middle class of 
the iaterieure, and lastly, the tiers etat of the rotonde, with its melange of 
Jew monev lenders, under officers and their wives, a Norman nurse with a high 
cap and a red jupe; while, to close the procession, a German student descend- 
ed from the roof, with a beard, a blouse, and ameerschaum. Ofsuch materials 
was our party made up; and yet, differing in all our objects and interests, we 
speedily amalgamated into a very tolerably social state of intimacy, and chatted 
away over our breakfst with much good humour and gaiety. Each person of 
the number seeming pleased at the momentary opportunity of finding a new 
listener, save my tall companion of the coupé. He preserved a dogged silence, 
unbroken by even a chance expression to the waiter, who observed his wants 
and supplied them by a species of quick instinct, evidently acquired by practice. 
As I could not help feeling somewhat interested about the hermit like attach- 
ment he evinced towards solitude, I watched him narrowly for some time, and at 
length as the ‘* roti’’ made its appearance before him, after he had helped him- 
self and tasted it, he caught my eye fixed upon him, and looking at me intently 
for a few seconds, he seemed to be satisfied in some passing doubt he laboured 
under, as he said with a most peculiar shake of the head—* No mangez, no man- 

ezcela ” 
om Ah,” said I, detecting in my friend’s French his English origin, “ you are 
an Englishman I find.’ 

“The devil a doubt of it, darlin,” said he half testily. 

* An Irishman too—still better,” said I. 

“Why then isn’t it strange that my French always shows me to be English, 
and my English proves me Irish? It’s lucky for me there’s no going farther any 
how.” 

Delighted to have thus fallen upon a “character,” as the Irishman evidently 
appeared, [ moved my chair towards his ; and finding, however, that he was 
not half pleased at the manner in which my acquaintance had been made with 
him, and knowing his country’s susceptibility of being taken by a story, I resol- 
ved to make my advances by narrating a circumstance which had once befallen 
me in my early life. 

Our countrymen, English and Irish, travel so much now-a-days, that one 
ought never to feel surprised at finding them anywhere. The instance I am 
about to relate will verify to a certain extent, the fact, by showing that no situ- 
ation is too odd or too unlikely to be within the verge of calculation. 

When the 10th foot, to which I then belonged, were at Corfu, I obtained, 
with three other officers, a short leave of absence, to make a hurried tour of the 
Morea, and take a passing glance at Constantinople—in those days much less 
frequently visited by travellers than at present. 

After rambling pleasantly about for some weeks, we were about to return, 
when we determined that before sailing we should accept an invitation some offi- 
cers of the ‘ Dwarf” frigate, then stationed there, had given us, to pass a day 
at Pera, and pic-nic in the mountain. 

One fine bright morning was therefore selected—a most apetizing little din- 
ner being carefully packed up—we set out, a party of fourteen, upon our ex- 
cursion, 

The weather was glorious, and the scene far finer than any of us had antici- 
pated—the view from the mountain extending over the entire city, gorgeous in 
the rich colouring of its domes and minarets: while at one side, the golden 
horn was visible, crowded with ships of every nation, and, at the other, a glimpse 
might be had of the sea of Marmora, blue and tranquil as it lay beneath. The 
broad bosom of the Bosphorous was sheeted out like a map before us—peaceful 
yet bustling with life and animation. Here lay the union jack of old England, 
floating beside the lilies of France—we speak of times when lilies were and 
barritades were not—the tall and taper spars of a Yankee frigate towering 
above the low timbers and heavy hull of a Dutch schooner—the gilded poop 
and curved galleries of a Turkish three-decker, anchored beside the raking mast 
and curved deck of a suspicious looking craft, whose red-capped and dark- 
visaged crew needed not the naked creese at their sides to bespeak them Ma- 
lays. The whole was redolent of life, and teeming with food for one’s fancy to 
conjure from. 

While we were debating upon the choice of a spot for our luncheon, which 
should command the chief points of view within our reach, one of the sa | 
came to inform us that he had just discovered the very thing we were in searc 








of. It was a small kiosk, built ppee a projecting rock that looked down upon 
the Bosphorus and the city, and had evidently, from the extended views it pre- 
sented, been selected as the spot to build upon. The bnilding itself was a 
small octagon, open on every side, and presenting a series of prospects, land 
and seaward, of the most varied and magnificent kind. 

Seeing noone near, nor any trace of habitation, we resolved to avail our- 
selves of the good taste of the founder; and spreading out the contents of our 
kaissers, proceeded to discuss a most excellent cold dinner. When the good 
things had disappeared, and the wine began to circulate, one of the party ob- 
served that we should not think of enjoying ourselves before we had filled a 
bumper to the brim, to the health of our good king, whose birth day it chanced 
tobe. Our homeward thoughts and loyalty uniting, we filled our glasses, 
gave so hearty a “hip, hip, hurra,” to our toast, that I doubt if the eehoes of 
those old rocks ever lieard the equal of it. 

Scarcely was the last cheer dying away in the distance, when the door of 
the kiosk opened, and a negro dressed in white muslin appeared, his arms 
and ancles bearing those huge rings of massive gold, which only persons of 
rank distinguish their servants by. 

After a most profound obeisance to the party, he explained in very tolerable 
French, that his master the Effendi, Ben Mustapha Al Hahak, at whose charge 
(in house rent) we were then feasting, sent us, greeting, and begged that, if not 
considered as contrary to our usages, &c., that we should permit him and his 
suite to approach the kiosk and observe us at our meal. 

Independent of his politeness in the mode of conveying the request, as 
he would prove fully as entertaining a sight to us as we could possibly be to 
him, we immediately expressed our great willingness to receive his visit, 
coupled with a half hint that perhaps he might honour us by joining the party. 

After a half-hour’s delay, the door was once more thrown open, and a vener- 
able old Turk entered: he salaamed three times most reverently, and motion- 
ed to us to be seated, declining, at the same time, by a gentle gesture of his 
hand, our invitation. He was followed by a train of six persons, all splendidly 
attired, and attesting, by their costume and manner, the rank and importance of 
their chief. Conceiving that as his visit had but one object—to observe our 
convivial customs—we immediately re-seated ourselves, and filled our glasses. 

As one after one the officers of the effendi’s household passed round the 
apartments, we offered them a goblet of champagne, which they severally 
declined, with a polite bat solemn smile—all except one, a large, sava 
looking Turk, with a most ferocious scowl, and the largest black beard 1 
ever beheld. He did not content himself with a mute refusal of our offer, 
but, stopping suddenly, he raised up his hands above his head, and mutter- 
ed some words in Turkish, which one of the party informed us was a very 
satisfactory recommendation of the whole company to Satan, for their he- 
retic abomination. 

The procession moved slowly round the room, and when it reached the 
door, again retired, each member of it salaaming three times as they had 
done on entering. Scarcely had they gone, than we burst into a lord fit 
of laughter at the savage-looking fellow who thought proper to excommuni- 
cate us, and were about to discuss his more than common appearance of 
disgust at our proceedings, when again the door opened, and a turbaned 
head peeped in, but so altered were the features, that although seen but the 
moment before, none of us could believe them the same. The dark com- 
plexion—the long and bushy beard were there—but instead of the sleepy and 
colemn character of the oriental, with heavy eye and closed lip, there was 
a droll, half-devilry in the look and partly open mouth, that made a most laugh- 
able contrast with the head-dress. He looked stealthily around him for an 
instant, as if to see that ail was right, end then, with an accent and expression 
I shall never forget, said, “ J’U/ taste your wine, gentlemen, av it be pleasing 
to ye.” 





Sumntary. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has confided to Mr. Rowland Hill the su- 
perintendence of the arrangements for bringing into operation the Uniform Pen- 
ny Postage Act. This appointment cannot fail to give universal satisfaction ; it 
is at once a tribute due to the projector of a great public benefit, and a pledge 
that nothing will be omitted which can promote its operation, so that the ad- 
vantages contemplated by the change may be fully realised. 

The Rev. Dr. Lee has been appointed head of the committee for superintend- 
ing the printing of the Bible in Scotland, to insure the perfect integrity of the 
text. Dr. Lee is the most celebrated Hebrew scholar of the age; his appoint- 
ment therefore, to an office so important is at once a tribute to his character, 
and a proof of the desire of the Government to preserve the sacred volume from 
interpolations and errors, whether the result of carelessness or design, to which 
it would be exposed, were not some competent and responsible authority ap- 
pointed to superintend the printing of every edition from whatever press it may 
issue. 

The property left by Sir J. Ramsden, lately deceased, is prodigious: We 
have heard that his grandson, the young baronet, eleven or twelve years of age, 
succeeds to £120,000 per annum. £500,000 is divided amongst his three 
sons ; £40,000 to each of his daughters; and to his widow the residence at 
Byrom, with £8,000 per annum. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Down, Ferns, Cork, and 


Cloyne, are the four Irish representative Bishops for the ensuing session of Par- 
liament. 





It is computed that 1,000,000 of emigrants have landed in the United States 
since 1819. From that year to 1838, inclusive, 486,036 arrived in the single 
port of New York. 

Sisters of Mercy.—A monastic institution is now erecting in Bermondsey, 
adjoining the new Catholic chapel, for the order of the Sisters of Mercy. The 
ladies who are about to take possession of this establishment are pledged to visit 
and administer to the wants of the sick poor of the neighbourhood, regardless 
of their religious creed, their sickness and poverty being their only recommen- 
dation to the good offices of the nuns. A similar establishment is to be institu- 
ted at Whitechapel about Christmas next. 

The late Sir R. Grierson, Bart., was 106 years of age on the 15th ult., when 
he died. He was an officer in the army, and commanded the salute to be fired 
at Gibraltar, which announced to the garrison the birth of George IV. He had 
his half-pay for seventy-six years, aud enjoyed his father’s property seventy- 
three years. He died without bodily suffering, and had never known a days’ ill- 
health. 


The Duke of Sutherland has been appointed Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Salop 


A young lady, eighteen years of age, has just made her debut at Messina, as 
an opera singer, who possesses a Lass voice, which for extent and power is said 
to rival that of Lablache. 


We learn that army officers of thirty years’ full pay service will be allowed 
to retire on the full pay of their regimental rank. 


The Duchess of Kent now goes to the opera and takes morning rides with 
her daughter, the Queen. 


The etiquette observed in the intercourse between the Queen and Queen 
Dowager is conducted on terms of perfect equality ; when visiting, they pass 
from one room to another arm-in-arm ; the ribbon and star of the garter, how- 
ever, at once distinguishing the Sovereign of Great Britain. 


‘alklands Islands.—A meeting of an association for the colonization of these 
valuable islands was held on Tuesday at the rooms of the association, No. 55 
Moorgate street. We understand that her Majesty’s government have express- 
ed their willingness to promote the undertaking by a charter. The Falklands 
are equi-distant from England and the Australian colonies. 

The magnificent mansion now building in Bedfordshire for the Earl De Grey 
is in a state of great forwardness. The noble lord is his own architect. The 
superintendent of the works at Wrest Park has received an order from Count 
Wasmeow to build a palace at St. Petersburg. 

The losses occasioned by the late disastrous fire at Constantinople are esti- 
mated at 120,000,000f., (£4,800,000) and the number of houses consumed at 
5000. 


Many here are persuaded that we are indebted to Russia for the disturbance 
with China. The opinion appears probable enough ; particularly when we con- 
sider that the Courts of Pekin and St. Petersburg are on far more intimate terms 
than our politicians usually suppose. Russia, in fact, is the only ‘barbarian’ na- 
tion which has access to the interior of the Celestial Empire. There has been 
for many years a deputation of eight or ten Russian subjects fixed permanently 
at Pekin for the ostensible purpose of studying the language. It is not unnatu- 
ral to suppose, that in these eventful times that body has been made an instru- 
ment of political correspondence between the two courts.” 

The Tournament.—The Earl of Eglintoun, the giver of this chivalrous en- 
tertainment, is in his 27:h year; hie Lordship succeeded to the large unincum- 
bered estates of his grandfather, Hugh, Earl of Eglintown, in 1819, when his 
Lordship was only seven, and he had, therefore, a long minority. His Lord- 
ship’s mother remarried with Sir Charles Montolieu Lamb, Bart., Knight Mar- 
shal of the Household. 

According to news from Constantinople, the young Sultan was to appear in 
public for the first time, on the 11th, in the new costume introduced by his fa- 
ther; all the efforts of the Sheik Islam, and the Ulemas, to induce him to wear 
the turban and the ancient costume having failed. 
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The railroad rom Paris to Versailles was opened on Friday by the Duke of 
Orleans and brothers, who went in the first carriage. 

All Knights of the Guelpbic Order have a right to assume the knightly prefix 
«“ Sir” before their Christian names. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have sent a ship-of-war to the south-western cot- 
ner of Asia Minor, for the purpose of transporting from thence to this country a 
large collection of most valuable sculptures and bas reliefs, which have been 
discovered by Mr. Fellowes in his account of Asia Minor. 

The naval armament of France, for the ensuing year is to consist of 130 arm- 
ed vessels, with 20,137 men. 

Next Year's Towrnament.—It is said that the next exhibition of the kind will 
be given by the Marquis of Waterford in the course of-next year, at an estate of 
his called Ford Castle, in Northumberland.— Morning Chronicle. 

Hitherto the title of citizen of the first class could not be held by the Jews 
in Russia. The Emperor has just issued an order to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior by which this title may be held by any Jew who renders himself worthy of 
it by personal merit, or by amy eminent service rendered to the state, cither in 
art, science, manufactures, trade, or otherwise. 

Her Majesty has been p'eased to give the ‘‘ Camoys” Peerage to Mr. Stonor, 
who was proved to be the representative of the elder co-heir. 

«Her Majesty has been pleased to decide the Peerage of ‘“* Braye” in favour 
of Miss Otway Cave. This most estimable lady is the mother of Mr. Otway 
Cave,M.P forthe county of Tipperary. 

The Antarctic Expedition.—The Erebus, Capt. James Clark Ross, and the 
Terror, Capt. Crozier, sailed from the Thames on Wednesday, on their voyage 
of discovery to the South Polar Seas. They have each a crew of 64 officers 
and men. 
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THE BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


NINTH MEETING : BIRMINGHAM, 
From the London Literary Gazette. 

Before we proceed with our Report of the Proceedings of the British Asso- 
ciation, we will offer a few remarks on the increased hostility and ridicule with 
which it has this year been assailed ; and which, if we may judge from the fre- 
quent allusions to the subject, have made a considerable sensation. ‘The ques- 
tion of Religion has been introduced by the Dean of York and a number of wri- 
ters in religious periodicals ; whilst several of our ablest and most powerful 
journals have attacked the Association on the grounds of its inutiliiy in the 
cause of Science,—its vain-g!oriousness, its gormandizing, and even its corrupt 
and jobbing administration. 

Upon these points, having attendcd all the meetings since that of Cambridge, 
and been observant of every point connected with them, we are induced to sub- 
mit our honest testimony and candid opinion to the public. 

On the polemical controversy, which appears to have been excited, chiefly, if 
not entirely, by the Geological Section, and by publications among the “ Bridze- 
water Treatises” and elsewhere, too much has been said and written to render 
its revival, and the answers here given, on so many occasions, to the impugners 
of this science as being infidel, unchristian, and at war with Scripture and reve- 
lation, of any high degree of importance to the religious world. All that the 
friends of geology could do, was to dress in other phrases the arguments they 
have already, with so much ability, supported through the press; and it is not 
to be supposed that after-dinner speeches, or those of routine and compliment, 
are likely to be so powerful on so grave a matter as the mature reflections and 
compositions of the closet. They were proper and sufficient for the audiences 
to whom they were delivered, but if repeated in our reports, could not have so 
much weight with the surrounding and distant world as those which have been 
already circulated universally amongst every class of readers who concern them- 
selves with the dispute. In some of our notices will be found the most pithy 
observations made by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, the Marquess of Northampton, Dr. 
Buckland, &c ; and we will not further mvolve ourselves in the unprofitable 
discussion, from which so little of good is promised to the faith in which the 
people of Great Britain live and worship their Creator. If the attacks have 
been intolerant and ignorant, as surely those which we have seen and heard 
have generally been, it has caused us some surprise to find that they are so 
sorely felt. We cannot tell whether religion is likely to suffer most from its 
assailants or defenders! If Bible history and its superstructure of Christianity, 
cap be overturned by the discovery of an Ichthyosaurus or an Encrinite, a tree 
fern or a sponge, their vindication is a folly, and their foundations, instead of the 
solid rock, are on a stratum of shifting sand. 

With regard to the advantages which science has derived, and is destined to 
derive, from the meetings of the Association, if too much is net demanded on 
that score, a person must be prejudiced and blind beyond credibility to deny 
their beneficial influence. The collision of a number of clever men, the fric- 
tion of their minds, could not take place without stimulating, informing, and im- 
proving every one of them ‘The general interchange of their ideas must of 
necessity produce a good and a great effect ; which could never be produced hy 
the study of their productions, even allowing that these were made accessible 
to, and could be consulted by, all. It is personal contact which spreads and 
infuses vigour into these communications, and there is no setting a limit to the 
possible and probable results of such intercourse. Another recommendation, 
and a gratifying one, is the generation of friendly and kind feelings among so 
many engaged in similar pursuils, who would never have known any thing of 
each other but for the British Association. Their consequent correspondence 
is another source whence science must be aided and advanced. We are bound 
to say, that we never witnessed less of jealousies and more of cordial co-opera- 
tion among men than at these meetings. In the higher branches of knowledge, 
the former does not seem to exist, and the latter is freely given; and even in 
these divisions where individual interests come directly into conflict, there is 
really, in general, more to praise than toreprehend. It is true, when people 
have patents to defend, on which immense profits are expected ; or rail roads 
to puff in which they are largely embarked ; or inventions to get into notice, 
which will reward their ingenuity ; or manufactures to exalt, by enhancing the 
fame and value of which they will fill their pockets, there is quite as much of 
human frailty and human selfishness exhibited at the British Association, as in 
the transactions of trade and business elsewhere. This cannot be avoided, but 
it is not the prevailing feature ; and where there is sterling gold, it would be 
— to quarrel with the small quantity of alloy. 

e do not mean to affirm that the doings in the Sections, the extempore and 
often verbose debates, the questions and suggestions of parties who occupy the 
time by interruptions of the most irrelevant description, and its like occupation, 
or rather waste, by trite and familiar matters, which have already passed through 
the London Societies, and been promulgated by the publications devoted to 
these pursuits, are either the best portions of the proceedings, or of use to 
science. Some more care is advisable in respect to them; and the sectional 
committees might accomplish reforms in regard to these blots. 

But the most important work of the Association is the annual collection of 
views, in which the progress and existing state of the sciences are traced and 
laid down for the guidance of every soul engaged in their study. Here they find 
land-marks by which to be guided ; by which they are prevented from follow- 
ing erroneous courses, and saved the trouble of travelling over grounds already 
explored and occupied. We must acknowledge that this is an immense ser- 
vice to science ; and we -have only to look at the velumes published by the 
Association, to have sufficient vouchers for this truth. 

The procuration of the Antarctic Expedition, alone, would be an answer to 
the cry against the Association for trifling and inutility. Suggested by Major 
Sabine, the Association took it up heartily, and backed by the influence of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the Marquess of Northampton, President of the 
Royal Society, all the delays in government movements were overcome, and 
this most interesting voyage is now in actual progress under the hapyiest 
auspices. 

he other charges against these mectings are hardly worth combatants 
The harmless flatteries which occur in the oratory, and the inclination to lay 
hold and boast too much of trivial things in favour of the Association and its 
leading characters, are only the soft solder of the machine, and do not impair 
its real value. The gormandizing is an exaggeration of the hospitalities en- 
joyed by the members, which, —— generously and profusely bestowed by 
the various localities to which they have been invited, never led to intemper- 

ance or any unbecoming act. It is a sad mistake to fancy that the philosophi- 
cal! and social are irreconcilable. On the contrary, their union is one of beauty 
and benefit ; the philosophical adorns and exalts the social, the social cheers 
and animates philosophy. 

There is another good result arising from these meetings, which we ought to 
notice before saying a few words on the imputation of jobbing ; we mean the 
intelligence received by the members respecting things with which they were 
pay agen oy return for the knowledge and impulse communicated by them 
to the quarf€rs to which they have gone. The inspection of many maaufac- 
twsing end mechanical processes, and the examination of mines and natural 
products, are of infinite use in the cultivation of the mind; and the stimulus 
given to the indus‘ry and inventiveness of the districts where the Association 
has held its annual concourse, has been made appatent in so many instances 
that it would be absurd to insist upon it. Our last and present Numbers fur- 
nish proof enough to satisfy any sceptic. The drawbacks of bustle and want 
of time, though they are felt as evils, do not binder the working of the system 
to much that Is of individual and national advantage, both as relates to commer- 
cial and scientific objects. 


We now turn to the last point of objection, which has been embodied and 
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advanced by our influential contemporary ‘‘ The Times” newspaper.* 


eannot be deemed prodigal. ‘The two or three official salaries are very small, 
and far below the average of service ; the mass of the business being perforin- 
ed gratuitously and without reward. The sums placed at the disposal of indi- | 
vidua's for scientific purposes have been economically employed, and always | 





scarcely possible to throw adoubt upon their utility, or a suspicion upon their 
motives. ie 
And when we look at the persons who have taken the lead in the Association 
and have adhered to it through good and evil report, can we doubt either its in- 
tentions, its conduct, or its efficacy? Its presidents and vice-presidents have 
been men of all perties, and of the highest honour and distinction. At its 
meetings, the four great national universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, have been constantly represented by their chief orvaments; and 
the University of London, King’s College, Durham University, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, have all taken active and prominent parts in the meas- 
ures adopted. Nor have the most eminent philosophers in the grand Republic 
of Science been absent from this her parliament: on the contrary, so vast a 
majority of the highest have lent their efforts to the design, that it would be 
very difficult to make out a short list of absentees belonging to that class. t 
The attendance an‘ approbation of foreigners of universal reputation is ane- 
ther strong proof of the value of this Association. To their estimate of its 
extreme impertance we can bear our own testimony ; for we have often heard 
it from the mouths of those with whose fame all Europe rings. ; 
Another incidental point may also be adduced; viz., its tendency to bring 
forward modest merit, which wou'd otherwise be doomed to bloom unseen, and 
wither in the desert air. Whocan teil what future Watts, Peels, Arkwrights, 
and Smeatons, may be the frutof these cheering opportunities? Already in 
the ranks of the Members, are enrolled some gratifying instances of celebrity, 
cherished into an extended sphere of usefulness by its nourishment; and the 
seeds have unquestionably been sown of many more exainples of the same aus- 
picious order. At the closeof our Report of the present meeting we may pro- 
bably glance at the items voted, and fairly canvass them in support of these 
facts 

August 26. 
Dr. Buckland came to the first paper of the Section, and expressed 
his regret that M. Agassiz was not able to attend the meeting to express 
the gratitude he felt for the patronage he had received in the prosecutio:: of his 
splendid work, not only in grants from the Association, but from the subscrip- 
tions of individual members, in consequence of which he had been enabled to 
carry it on. The learned Chairman spoke bighly in praise of this work (on Fossil 
Fishes), the price of which was £25; and which must have stopped but for the 
assistance given to its author by the Association; and we'l did he merit that 
assistance. He had relinquished pursuits from which he might now have bee 
in the receipt of a considerable income, and all for the sake of science. He had 
known him, when engaged in this arduous career, with the revenue of only £100 ,; 
and of this he paid £50 to the artist for drawings, 30/. for books, and lived him- 
self on the remaining 20/. a-year! ‘Thus had he raised himself to an elevated 
European rank, and in his abode, au troisiéme, was the companion and friend o! 
princes, ambassadors, and men of the highest rank and talent of every country 
There were now published Parts 10 and 11; and in three or four more M. 
Agassiz’s magnificent production would be complete. (Professor Buckland 
held up some of the plates, which were beautifully executed.) These they 
owed to the talent of M. Agassiz, and to the encouragement he had received 
from the British Associa'ion. His system could not be tov highly estimated. It 
was founded, not on internal structure, which was so perishable, but on those 
external appearances which, from their nature, were calculated to endure from 
ages so remote, and be submitted to geological inspection and investigation 
Men and women born naked, and so soon accustomed to think more of clothing 
than of their own natural covering, were not apt to pay so much attention tu 
this important subject as it deserved. But to eels, for example, it was of v‘tal 
interest. Had any one of his auditory ever scen scales of an eel? 
[No answer for a time—when Dr. Lloyd, of Leamington, one of the Secre- 
taries, said, ‘* I have.’’] 
Then, continued the speaker, there is one gentleman present who has seen 
the scales on an eel. It is a fortunate circumstance, for he will bear witness to 
the fine provison in its external economy, covered with minute scales, and hav- 
ing diffused over them a quantity of slimy mucus, under which, being concealed, 
they were admirably adapted for that mode of life which consisted of embedding 
themselves in mud. or penetrating under stones and rock. But this was a stip 
pery subject, and he would leave the eels with their pilot coats on to proceed 
with the rest of the Report. One very curious result remained to be noticed. 
There were but four great dispositions of scales in all the species of fish now 
living; and of these, two belonged to classes whose formation was traced to 
the later geological s'rata. Below, in the oolite, sandstone, slate limestone for- 
mations, their character was totally distinct from the more recent, in chalk and 
the superincumbent strata. Inthe former, their scales of enamel, or enamel 
upon bone, were so imperishab'e, that they had resisted destruction, whilst the 
bones, and all other parts, except the teeth, had decayed in the lapse of ceutu- 
ries of time. He regretted to say that in regard to the teeth, a sudden indis 
position had deprived the Section of the presence of Mr. Owen, whose resear 
ches had made him so perfect an authority on every thing connected with these 
organs. Their microscopic forms had been so minutely examined and ascertain- 
ed by that gentleman, that he could almost at a glance decide to what animal, 
existent, or no longer existent, they belonged; and he trusted that by Saturday 
Mr. Owen would be sufficiently recovered to be able to communicate to them 
some of his vast fund of information on the subject. The Professor then play- 
fully alluded to the ornaments which coul | be manufactured from these remains, 
and recommended them to the ladies ; but retuming to M. Agassiz’s system, 
he observed, that it furnished a new key to the early conditions of the earth, 
and shewed the course in which the Creator had created new animals as that 
earth became fitted for their reception. It unfolded the progress of organisation 
of vertebrated beings; in which the traces of fishes were of so much value. 
This we owed to M. Agassiz, who being able to detect and pursue these traces 
at a period anterior to the Mammalia of Cuvier, went deeper below the surface 
of the globe and its later inhabitants, and laid before us the secrets of ages long 
before these had existence 
Th: Learned Professor concluded by recommending M. Agassiz’s work, not 
only for its cwn importance, but as only a limited number had been printed, on 
account of its rarity. 


THE SILK WORM IN ENGLAND. 
September Ath. 

‘On an Experiment in the Growth of Silk at Nottingham, made this Year, 
by Mr. Felkin. A sample of yellow and pure white cocoons, part of those shown 
in the Model Room, and forming a portion of the results of this attempt at rais- 
ing silk in England, were placed before the Section. They were exhibited in 
an undisturbed state (although the chrysalises had beeu killed), upon the twigs 
where they had been spun by the silk worms, the French and Italian mode of 
management being, so far as possible adopted throughout the entire course of 
the experiment. Bertezen produced equally good cocoons somewhere near 
London, in 1790, but beyond his presenting the silk reeled from them to the 
Society of Arts, and receiving their premium, only few particulars of his expe 

riment are known. No practically important results followed this, the only 
previous successful attempt, so far as anything is on record. Inthe present in- 
stance the food supplied to the worms spinning the white silk (owing to the 
sudden and continued check to vegetation by severe east winds and frosts 
throughout May) was letguce-leaves during the first three weeks after hatching, 
afterwards they were fed entirely upon mulberry leaves. Those spinning yel- 
low silk were hatched fourteen days later, and were fed from the beginning upon 
mulberry leaves. Of those fed partly upon lettuce, 7-8ths died ; on the con- 
trary, the greatest loss in those fed altogether upon mulberry was from thirty to 
forty percent. The average of joss upen the Continent of Europe is from 35 
to 60 per cent., the latter being the usual loss under the management of the 
peasants. That division of these yellow ones which spun first, and which were 
most healthy, were subjected to a loss of only 10 to 20 percent. ‘The loss in 
China, owing to their superior ski!l and care, is often not more than one per 
cent. of those hatched. The hatching in question was of eggs procured from 
Italy, and this, as well as the subsequent processes of feeding and spinning, 





* “ It is impossible that any reporter not acquainted with all the subjects can give an 
accurate narrative of the lectures and discussions ; and an inaccurate one is worse than 
useless—it puzzles and misleads. Besides, we have, we confess, a great contempt for 
this mode of dispensing knowledge, where beef and botany, champagne and chemistry, 
geology and goose-liver pies, are discussed together, to the great confusion of the digest- 
ive faculties both of the intellect and the stomach. We have felt from the beginning 
that there is a great dealof folly and humbug in the concoction and objects of this pre- 
tended Scientific Association ; and latterly, we hve had reason to think that there is 
something worse—we mean, that gross jobbing has tainted the administration of the So- 
ciety We shall, perhaps, have uccasion to say afew words en this subject. Meantime, 
we shall conclude by quoting the words of a friend, that ‘the systematic concealment 
of important information from those who are called upon to decide, and the support wich 
men of high character and station have, by cajolery, been duped into giving to contempti- 
ble measures,’ have disgraced the Society. and paralysed al] its 
We believe that Sir John Herschel, Mr. Babbage, ana Mr. S« iawiek 
withdrawn their countenance from the association.”—The Times 


owers of nsefulness. 
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Weare | took place in a warehouse in the centre of the town of Nottingham, amidst the 
nvinced, that had the writer been present at any of the meetings, or had he | usual noise, dust, and activity of a wholesale busiuess in cotton goods, where 
impartially anslysed the accounts and expenditure of the Association from first | the air would be in some degree tainted by the oily matters used in their fabri- 
to last, the conclusion of bis auditing would have been directly the opposite. | cation. 
The grants of the Institution are before the public, and when it is seen that in | then, after an interval of two weeks of fine weather, there was constant and most 
eight years a fund and property of above 6000/. have been accumulated, they | unusual humidity, so that it was almost impossib'e to refresh the air of the apart- 


Tne weather for three weeks from the 14th of May was dry, but cold; 


ment, or avoid giving the food in a damp and heated state ; especially as, from 
the number of worms (10,000), difficulty was experienced in obtaining mulberry 
leaves ina sufficient quantity, these having to be collected from, in some cases, 
50 or 80 miles distance. Such was the continuance of rain in July, that the 


within the boonds limited; and with respect to the objects aimed at, it is | largest flood occurred ever remembered at that season of the year. To suit 


our variable climate, the temperature of the room was from the first kept low, 
varying from 70 to 55 degrees. Altogether, the circumstances under which 
this experiment was made, was very unpropitious. ‘The time of spinning in 
Italy is usually six weeks after hatching. In Nottingham, the earliest did not 
spin until eigut weeks after hatching ; but those originally fed upon lettuce, did 
not spin until those fed entirely on mulberry had finished their cocoons; the 
lives of the former were therefore protracted full three weeks beyond the latter. 
On the whole, Mr. Felkin considered the experiment perfectly successful. The 
cocoons being placed in contrast with those (also on the table of the Section) 
of this year’s growth, just received from the Milanese, presented but slight in- 
feriority in size, weight, or compact formation. Of these grown in Nottingham, 
it took an average of 300 to weigh a pound, while of the best French ot Italian, 
it takes at least 250. The English acclimated cocoons, weighing when dry, L 
to 1} grains, fed upon lettuce and mulberry ; those of Bengal, rainy, (Novem- 
ber) bund, 1} to 2 grains, fed on Indian mulberry ; Italian, 3 to 6 grains, fed on 
white mulberry ; Not'ingham, 2} to 5 grains, fed on black mulberry ; New Jer- 
sey, U.S. two crops a year. 5 grains; and New Jersey, Mammoth, 6 to 8 
grains, (‘he two last fed on Morus multicaul's,) were exhibited to the Section. 
It was then mentioned that the worms producing the smallest cocoons consume 
as much food as those makjng the largest ; therefore, to produce a pound of silk 
from the smaller, the cost must be proportionably increased. The experiment 
shows thet the best silk may be produced wherever the worm is of the suitable 
variety, and fed on its congenial food, combined with ordinary skill and care in 
management. Whether this production can be carried on to profityin England, 
or even in Ireland, is doubtful, labour and land being probably too high in beth 
countries to compete with the existing production of silk ; that it could be so 
inthe West Indies and in our new colonies in the Pacific, is unquestionable. — 
But the chief object in view, in bestowing the time and labour necessary to bring 
about the results which establish the fact that silk of the best quality could thus 
be grown here, was to show how the produce of this article, so well adapted to 
the soil and climate of that country and the condition of its multitudinous inha- 
bitants, (and so necessary as raw material to one of our chief manufactures) 
might be greatly improved in quality, and indefinitely increased in quantity, én 
Hindoostan. ‘There, labour is cheaper than anywhere besides, and land unoc- 
cupied and waste, but perfectly suitable for the mulberry, is plentiful ; so that 
by not confining the cultivation of silk to thé marshy Delta of the Ganges, as at 
present, but introducing into the more elevated aud even mountainous parts of 
Hindoostan, &ec., the superior kinds of silkworms and mulberry trees so long 
grown in the south of Europe, and recently brought forward with vast enthusi- 
asm in the United States of North America, the whole world might be supplied 
from India, with raw silk, at half its present cost—a cost increased by the de- 
mand greatly exceeding the supply, so as to have compe'led us to pay four in- 
steed of three millions sterling a-year, during the last four years, for the same 
weight of material, and thus greatly to limit the extent, and even to risk the 
safety of the silk manufacture itself. 

General Briggs observed that many of the worms fed on the Zizyphus jujube, 
a plant belonging to the natural order Rhamnace# ; at Nootka and Poonah,how- 
ever, the mulberry had been used. ‘The failure of experiments which had been 
lately made he attributed to the attempt at feeding the Indian worm on Euro- 
pean food ; whereas, both the worm and the food should be introduced, if we 
expected to procure silk from India.—Dr. Daubeny referred to Dr. Royle’s ob- 
servations on plants with a milky juice ; he supposed these alone were the plants 
on which the silk worm fed ; these plantsall contained caoutchouc: perhaps a 
knowledge of such a fact was important,—Mr Felkin observed that his worms 
liked nothing so well as mulberry; there were three kinds of mulberry which 
he had used, the white, red, and brown; and if these three were put amongst 
them, they woul | eat the white first, then the red, and last the brown.—In re- 
ply to an inquiry from Mr. Lankester, Mr. Felkin stated that he had used the 
cultivated or garden lettuce to feed his worms, and had not tried the wild 
species. 
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ADDRESS OF THE BRITISH MERCHANTS, TRAD- 
inc IN Cuina, TO Lorp Patmersrton. 
To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Palmerston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, §c. §c. &e. 

We, the undersigned, British merchants, trading at Canton, consider it our 
duty to address your Lordship regarding the recent acts of aggression on the 
part of the Chinese governmest. 

These acts of violence, which will be officially communicated to your Lord- 
ship by her Majesty’s Superintendent, consist— 

1. In the stoppage of the whole legal trade of the port, even of vessels fully 
laden, and waiting only their port clearances, and against which no ground of 
complaint is alleged. 

2. In the forcible detention in Canton of all foreigners, including her Majesty’s 
Superintendents, in order to compel the supposed holders of opium to the sur- 
render of property belonging to themselves, and others in India and Europe, to 
the value of from two to three millions sterling. 

3. In the open and undisguised threat to hold foreigners responsible with their 
lives for this surrender, and for any future infraction of the Chivese Custom 
Laws. 

4. In the attempt to force foreigners to sign bonds, rendering not only them- 
selves, but all others coming to China, over whom they have no control, liable 
to the same penalty. And on the refusal on the part of the foreigners to sign 
such bends, in the promulgation of an edict by the High Commissioner, decla- 
ratory of the determination of the Government to enforce such a penalty. 

We may be permitted to sta‘e that all foreigners reside in Canton on suffer- 
ance ; that they have no means of ascertaining the laws except from the acts 
of the Provincial Government; and that the Opium trade has steadily increased 
from an import of 4,100 chests in 1796, to upwards of 30,000 chests in 1837, 
wiih the open and undisguised connivance of the local authorities. 

The importation of opium into China was at one time allowed on payment of 
a duty, but discontinued in 1796. Its admission was again strongly recommended 
to the Imperial Government in 1836. No penalties have ever been enforced 
against foreigners bringing it to China, and the prohibitory laws have never been 
a rule to the functionaries of the Chinese Empire, who should have administered 
them, nor to the Chinese people on whom they were intended to operate, which 
facts are openly admitted in the recent Edicts of the Imperial Commissioner, 
under date the 18th March last, in which he states: ‘that the prohibition for- 
merly enacted by the Celestial Court against opium were comparatively lax,” 
and that “the foreigners are men from distant lands and have not before been 
aware that the prohibition of opium is so severe,” ; 

We may further state that the peculiar character of the opium trade was dis- 
tinctly recognized in the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1830, and that in the subsequent Report in 1832, the Committee 
express their opinion ; ‘ that it does not deem advisable to abandon so import- 
ant asource of Revenue as the East India Company’s monopoly opium in Ben- 

al.” 





+ Uf the three names mentioned as reported deserters by “‘ The Times.” Sir J. Her- | , j 
s.” Sir J. » same ; arations against the foreign- 
schel and Professor Sedgwick certainly continue among the warmest friends of the As- le the same time commenced other menacing preparations against the foreig 
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We conceive it will hereafter be admitted that British Subjects have carried 
on this trade with the sanction, implied, if not openly expressed, of their own 
Government ; and at the same time with an advantage to the revenue of Bri- 
tish India, varying of late years from one to one and a half millions sterling. 

We do not attempt to deny the unquestionable right of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to put a stop to the importation of opium, and have readily signed an 
agreement to abstain from the trade at Canton on the first requisition of the Go- 
vernment to that effect: but we think Your Lerdship will perceive that long 
prescription had hitherto given foreigners ample reason to question the sincerity 
of the Chinese Government with regard to the discontinuance of the importa- 
tion, and that under any circumstances, that Government cannot be justified, by 
the lax observance of prohibitions, and open connivance of its officers, in at one 
time fostering a trade involving several millions sterling, and at another render- 
ing its pursuit a pretext for spoliation. 

There seoms no reason to doubt, from the late proceedings of the local go- 
vernment, that they have always had the power most materially to check, if not 
totally to put a stop to, the importation of opium, when disposed so to do; but 
that power has seldom hitherto been exercised, except for the purpose of exact- 
ing higher fees for introduction. oot ; ae 

The proceedings of the High Commissioner since his arrival in Canton, will 
be fully reported to your Lerdship by her Majesty's superintendent ; but we 


| may observe that his demand for the unconditional surrender of the whole of 


the opium in the depot ships, was one with which foreigners could not comply, 
the great bulk of that oprum being the property of others in India and elsewhere ; 
and they were equally unable to give the bonds required. 

The High Commissioner finding at the expiration of three days, the time 
within which he had ordered the whole of the opium given up, and the bonds to 


, among others, have | be given, that his orders had not been obeyed,sent the He ng merchants in chains 


to the foreign factories, threatening to put them to death before our doors, and 
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At this stage of the business Her Majesty’s chief superintendent arrived in 
Canton. } 

We feel it our duty to express to your Lordship our deep sense of the public 
spirit which induced this officer, at no inconsiderable risk, to endeavour to res- 
cue British life and property from a position of fearful jeopardy ; and we may 
assure Your Lordship that but one feeling existed of ihe extreme peril of the 
whole community at the period when he succeeded in torcing his way to Can- 
ton, and teok charge of all responsibiliiy in the negotiations with the Chinese 
Government. 

Although the measures of Her Majesty’s Representative have relieved us 
from all responsibility in surrendering so large an amouat of property, we may 
still be allowed respectfully but earnestly to entreat Your Lordship's mediation 
to obtain the earliest possible fulfilment of the guarantee given on behalf of ber 
Majesty's Government, and thus be the means of saving many of the owners of 
the property from inevitab!e ruin, and all of them froin heavy loss. 

We deem it also an imperative duty to assure your Lordship most solemnly 
of our firm conviction, that the public approval of Her Majesty’s Government, 
of the prompt interposition of Her Majesty’s Representative, aud the early adop 
tion of such measures as the wisdom of Her Majesty’s advisers may determine 
on with regard to our future relations with the Chinese Empire, can alone avert 
the occurrence ef similar, or even more violent outrages 

We beg further to state tv Your Lordship that, independently of the Opium 
now violently seized, there was at the same period British Property of other 
kinds in Canton to the value of upwards of One Million Sterling, besides a 
large and valuable fleet of shipping lying at Whampoa, consigned to our care, 
but totally beyond our controul ; and although this property was not alleged to 
have ivcurred any penalty, the High Commissioner never attempted to distin- 
guish the participators in the oue Trave, from those in the other, but placed both 
under one common suspicion, and the whole body of foreigners in arbitrary con- 
finement. 

After the completion of the delivery of the Opium surrendered, the High 
Commissioner has expressed an intentionof opening the legal ‘Trade, under new 
regulations, but circumstances do not justify us in enteraining the expe ctation 
that these regulations will afford any security for our life and property 

We therefore think Your Lordship wi!l be convinced that some serious alte- 
rations in our relations with this Empire are indispensably necessary ; and thst 
British Commerce can not saf: ly be carried on, and certainly can never flourish 
in a country where our persons and property are alike at the mercy of a capricious 
and corrupt Government. 

In conclusion it only remains for us again to urge upon your Lordship and 
Her Majesty’s Government the great importance of an early recognition of our 
claims on account of the opium surrendered for Her Majesty's service ; and the 
pressing and paramount necessity of placing the general trade of British sub- 
jects upon a secure and permanent basis. 

Canton, 23d May, 1839. 

Dent & Co, Lindsay & Co., Bell & Co., Macvicar & Co., Dirom & Co., 
Gibb Livingston & Co., Charles S. Compton, D & M. Rustomjee, Jamieson 
& How, W. & T. Gremmell & Uo., Bibby Adam & Co, Turner & Co., Rob:. 
Wise Holliday & Co , Heerjeebhop Rustumjee, Hormasjee Framjee, Shawues- 
haw Rustomjee, Cowasjee Pallonjee, Bomanjee Hosodgjee, Plaonjee Nesser- 
vanjee,Cowasjee Eduljee, Cowasjee Shapoorjee Taback, Burjerjee Manuckjee, 
Daniell & Co, Framjee ‘l'adabhoy, Bomanjee Maneckjee, Sackhusson Bud wod 
en, Burjorjee Sanabjee, Nesservanjee Dorabjee, Nesservanjee Bomanjee Mody, 
Dossabttoy Hormusjee, Pestonjee Ruttonjee Saroff, Abadin & Sumsoodia, 
Framjee Jamsetjee, Cooverjee Jeevajee, Pestonjee Nowrojee, Jamsetjee Rus- 
tomjee, Hormuzjee Byramjee, Cursetjee Shapoorjee, Jamsetjee Eduljee, Cow- 
asjee Sapoorjee L. for myself and Pariners. 














———— 
MONTREAL ADDRESS TO SIR JOHN COLBORNE. 

The fo'lowing is a copy of the address to Sir John Colborne, founded on the 
resolutions passed at the meeting on Wednesday, and which is now in the 
course of being signed by the loyalists of this city.— Montreal Herald. 

To His Excellency Sir John Colborne, gc &c. &c. 
May it please Your Excellency, 

We, Her Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, Inhabitants of the City 
ef Montreal, beg leave to approach Your Excellency with sentiments of the 
highest respect, and to assure you of our unfe:gned regret at your approaching 
retirement from the Government of this Colony. 

We should be wanting in justice and gratitude to Your Excellency were we 
to forbear to acknowledge that if we have escaped the calamities that in the 
late times of trouble and commotion have afflicted the families of many of our 
less favored fellow subjects. we owe it chiefly, under Divine Providence, to 
your miiitary skill and energy, to your promptitude in disconcerting the machi- 
nations of the disaffected, and to yovr unceasing vig.lance and anxious solici 
tude for the pro‘ection of our persons and property. 

It has fallento the lot of your Excellency to preside over this province at a 
period of unparalleled difficulty, when industry and enterprise languished, and 
our constitutional rights were suspended ; yet, with the limited means placed 
at your disposal you have given an impulse to agriculture and commerce—you 
have caused many useful and salutary laws to be enacted—and encouraged and 
sanctioned the establishment and support of several humane and benevolent in- 
stitutions. 

Though the intimate connexion that has long subsisted between your Excel- 
lency and the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada is about to be severed, 
yet we feel satisfied that your anxiety for their welfare will remain undi- 
minished. 

We, therefore, cherish the hope that when Her Majesty’s Government shall 
submit to the Imperial Parliament the important measures which they have de- 
termined on, of the Union of the two Provinces, Your Excellency will contri- 
bute your valuable advice and recommendation to carry it into effect, and that 
you will aid in maturing and perfecting such other measures for their future good 
Government, as may seem to you best calculated to ensure their permanent 
tranquillity, and make them a valuable appendage of the British Empire 

On taking leave of Your Excellency, we beg to be permitted to offer our sin- 
cere wishes that vourse!f, Lady Colborne and your family may have a propitious 
voyage to England; that vou may there receive the honours and reward due to 
your long and faithful services to Your Sovereign and country, and that you 
may for many years be blessed with uninterrupted health and happiness. 





CANADA, 
POLICY OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 
From the Colonial Gazette of September. 

As soon as it was clear that the pelting of the pitiless storm on the head of 
poor Pow would not defer him from proceeding on his mission, we endeavoured 
to ascertain what line of policy he intended to pursue in Canada as the repre- 
sentative ef the Imperial Government. Our inquiries have been successful. 

e are now able to state the views and purposes with which Mr. Thomson 
himself has declared that he undertakes this perilous mission. We shall speak 
at least on his authority. He may change his mind, or may want firmness to 
carry into effect his own deliberate intentions ; but that these were, before he 
left England, such as we shall now describe, we assert, with perfect confidence 
We shall state only that which we could prove, if necessary, by legal evidence. 
If our representations are true, it is of the highest impertance to Canada that 
they should be believed by the Colonists. 

In the first place, then, according to our information, Mr. Thomson expects 
& very unfavourable reception in Lower Canada, on account of his known opin- 
ions with respect to the timber trade, but hopes to obtain the confidence of the 
British race in ‘hat province as soon as they learn his opinions on other Cana- 
dian subjects. 

Secondly, he has been convinced by Lord Durham's Report, despatches, and 
conversation, that French ascendancy in Lower Canada is simply impossible ; 
that any attempt to preserve the French Canadian nationality would not only 
fail, but would be an act of wickedness, inasmuch as its only effects would be 
to prolong the agony of a nation which, as such, is doomed to extinction, and 
to exasperate those bitter national animosities which can never cease till the 
French race shall, as such, be swamped by the Legis'ative Union. He is satis- 
fied of the extreme impolicy and cruelty of the vacillating course pursued by 
successive Governments at home, none of which has ever yet made up its mind 
on the French and English question in Lower Canada—all of which bave hes- 
itated between two opposite opinions, now favouring the French and then the 
English, but neither long nor either decidedly ;—whereby both races have been 
subjecied to innumerable evils, for which the only possible remedy is the es- 
tablishment of a thoroughly English nationality, with complete equality for the 
French as British subjects. He abjures the principle of ascendancy for the 
numerical majority, as utterly impracticable in Lower Canada, because the 
French race, though the stronger in mere numbers, is the weaker in every other 
respect ; but he upholds the principle of ascendancy for the majority with re- 
gard to all Canada, where the English predominate in numbers ; and he is, 
therefore, resolved to promote by all the means in his power, a complete Union 
of the Provinces. He rejects the notion, which some few passionate men en- 

tertain, of crushing the French by injustice and violence, but adopts without 
qUalification or reserve the plan of swamping the French, once for all, by ren- 
dering them a minority in United Canada. In a word, he cordially embraces 

ord Dyrham’s opinions on the question which concerns Lower Canada. 

hirdly, as respects the Upper Province, the new Governor believes that the 
evils which afflict that colony have been occasioned by neglect and misman- 
‘gement on the part of the Imperial Government ; that the only complete rem 
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edy for deep-rooted abuse, is the Union of Upper Canada with the Lower Prov- 
ince, whereby one powerful colony would become respectable in the eyes both 
of the authorities at home and of neighbouring states; that the great majori- 
ty of the inhabitants of Upper Canada are essentially loyal, and most desirous 
to maintain the connexion with England ; that the only traitors in the Province 
are a very small minority, composed of some followers of Mackenzie—foolish 
and cowardly braggarts, who may be safely despised ; and that the worst ene- 
mes of the colony are the Family Campact faction, which, therefore, it is most 
—— to destroy root and branch without an hour’s delay 

"ourthly, with respect to the question of Responsible Government, Mr 
Thomson is of opinion that no settlemevt of Canadian affairs can be satisfacto- 
Ty Or permanevt unless the new Colonial Government he founded on the prin- 
ciple of representation, and also on the principle of admitting the natural con- 
sequence of representation of local affairs in constant harmony with the opinions 
of the majority in the representative body. On this point also, notwithstanding 
Lord John’s declaration against Respensible Government, by that name, Mr. 
Thomson adopts the views of Lord Durham, as put forth in the High Commis- 
sioner’s Report. He conceives that representation is a mockery, and a very 
mischievous mockery too, if the Executive is not made responsible to those in 
whom the people covfide. By what special means he would secure this indis- 
pensable condition of peace and order under the representative system, we are 
not informed ; but we have reason to conclude that he intends to be guided 
upon this point by the epinion of the leading men of the British race in both 
Canadas. He could not resort to any more competent advisers. 

Fifthly, the new Governor is intimately persuaded, that Lord John Russell 
has accepted the Colonial seals, and despatched him to Canada. for the express 
purpose of settling the Canada question early next session. There seems to 
be an understanding between them, that this mission and the late change at the 
Colonial Office are to res [tin final leg slation for Canada with the least possi- 
bledelay. It isa pity that their view of the subject, if it be such as we have 
heard it described, had not been publicly stated before Mr. Thomson’s depar- 
ture ; as in that case he wou'd hive met with a very different reception in Ca- 
nada from the one which he justlyexpects But if we are not gro-sly deceived, 
the omission will be in some measure supplied by the present announcement 
Supposing our information to be correct, the new Governor, in perfect agree- 
ment with the new Colonia! Minister, purposes to do that which we last week 
suggested that he might be made to do—that is, to become an instrument in the 
hands of the Colonists for obtaining prompt avd final legislation as to their fu- 
ture government. I may be expected, therefore. that he will lend himself to 
the sort of agitation which we have so earnestly recommended on former occa 
sions. ‘The Colonists must blame themselves only if they do not use him ef- 
fectually. 

Sixthly, we have learned with no little sat'sfaction, that Mr. Thomson propo- 
ses to give the Upper Province an immediate opportunity of expressing its 
opnion, and in the most authentic manner, on the subject of a law for the fu 
ture government of Canada, by acting without delay as Governor of that Pro- 
vince; dissolving the present packed Parliament, appealing to the people, and 
taking care to prevent the officials of the Family Compact from interfering at 
the tlections. By this course Sir George Arthur would be set aside ; and the 
colony would be enabled most lawfully to speak its mind without hindrance from 
either the Family Compact or the Red tape people in the Colonial office, whose 
joint tool the present Lieuterant Governor has been from the hour when he en- 
tered the Province. Allthis would ensue fro: one act of sense and vigour on 
the part of the new Governor General. We say would instead of will, only 
because we have no reliance on Mr. Thomson’s vigour or sense. Of his inten 
tions, however, when he quitted England, as formed perhaps at the suggestion 
of others, we have no doubt 
Seventhly, forasmuch as the Governor General could not act in Upper Cana- 
da without residing there, although being Governor of Lower Canada as well as 
Governor General, he could act in the Lower Province while absent in the Up- 
per, it is requisite, in order to carry the last named purpose into efiect, that Mr 
Thomson should for a time quit the Lower Province and provide means for the 
government thereof during his absence. And, thefore, it behoved Mr. Thom- 
son to select among the leading men of the Lower Province, one in particular 
to whom he should delegate, virtually if not formally, the powers of his office 
His choice, we understand, has fallen upon the present Chief Justice of Quebec, 
Mr. James Stuart; of whom it may be said without at al! d’sparaging o'hers 
that he isthe ablest and most statesmanlike person in British North America 
He enjoys more than any other the confidence of the English race in Lower 
Canada, and more than any other Engl shman the contidevce of the French, 
notw! hstanding their hatred of him as the leader of the English As the cham- 
pion of the English race, the great advocate of the Union, the denouncer of 
official abuses, the first lawver, one of the greatest proprietors, and the chief 
functionary of the Province, appointed by Lord Du'ham amid tie shouts of 
applause from the whvle British population, Mr. Stwart is the finest man in Ca- 
nada to advise any Governor General. Mr. Stuart then is to be the new Go- 
vernor’s adviser, minister and delegate in the Lower Province. Such at least 
was Mr. Thomson's purpose before he wert on board the Pique. 

The obvious contradiction between Mr. Thomson’s intentions as here announ- 
ced, and the imbecility of character which the world attributes to him, can be 
no otherwise explained than by supposing that bis policy for Canada has been 
suggested to bim by others. It is reported that he had several interviews with 
Lord Durham just before his departure. Perhaps, the desperation of his cir- 
cumstances may have excited him to hit without assistance upon the very course 
which there can be no doubt that Lord Durham would have recommended. Be 
this as it may. however, the difference is wide between wisdom and resolution 
of purpose. Wise purposes may be acquired from others; decision of purpose 
is an inherent quality. In that quality poor Pow is known to be most deficient. 
Whi'e, therefore, we repeat our full conviction that Mr. Thomson is gone to 
Canada with the opinions and objects which we have here enumerated, let it 
be distinctly understood that we have little hope of seeing them realized, ex- 
cept through the united and steadfast determination of the Colonists to make 
use of him as an instrument for accomplishing their own ends 





Married, on the 13th inst.,by the Rev. W. Adams, Doct. Jonas G. Hewett, of this city, 
formerly of Boston, to Abby Maria, daughter of Samuel Brown, Esq., of Providence 
At Clinton Point, Dutchess county, on the 17th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Reed, Philip 
Stephen Van Rensselaer to Mary Rebecca, only daughter of Gen. James Tall nadge 
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WE have received the Quebec papers to the 12th inst. Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son had not then arrived, although hourly expected. Speculation was busy as 
to the course he would pursue in his government; and in the meanwhile, the 
London Colonial Gazette of the 18th ult 
which, in a leading article of some length, professes to give an outiine of his 
p'an as derived from Mr. Thomson himself! The art'cle is written in such a 
confident tone, as to give assurance that it was derived from official authority ; 
it therefore becomes a document of importance, and we have given it insertion 
accordingly. 

We lament to say that this article bodes no good to Canada; for if the prin 

ciples there laid down be followed out, endless discord will ensue. Lord Dur- 
ham’s visionary system of a responsible government is to be fully acted upon— 
the House of Assembly in the Upper province is to be dissolved, and Sir George 
Arthur “set aside.” In the new elections, the people in office are to be prevent- 
ed from interiering. In short, a war is to be wagrd against the loyalists, and 
it is even half intimated that Lord John Russell is opposed to the responsible 
government scheme only is name—at all events, his lordship sends out a per- 
son as Governor-General, who, as we are assured, 1s the frend and champion of 
the Durham doctrine. It is true we are promised that the French of Lower 
Canada sha'l not be allowed to establish a French nationality, but in what way 
is it proposed to prevent it? By a remedy that is even worse than the disease 
—by uniting the two provinces in one common legislature, without, as far as 
we can see, diminishing the numerical force of the habitans. Now if the 
French are to retain their numerical strength in the united legislature, their 
power to do mischief will be increased, net lessened, for they wil! instantly form 
a coalition with the discontented party of the upper province, and outyote the 
loyal phalanx. This is no matter of supposition or opinion but of fact, for it is 
well known, that had the two legislatures been united at the breaking out of 
the insurrection in 1837, netwithstanding the loyalty of that of Upper Canada 

the French and radical parties would have predominated, and successful rebel- 
lion perhaps been established. This was demonstrated at the time by figures 
describing the relative forces of the loyal and disloyal votes in the two houses 
It would appear then, if there be any truth in the paper we have quoted, that 
the UNION so much desired by the loyal inhabitants of Montreal, isto be made 
the instrument for fastening upon the country the Durham theory of govern- 


arrives by the Liverpool steamer, 





ment, so much dreaded and deprecated by these same loyal inhabitants ! 


Will they look to this n time? Will the loyalists of Upper Canada loek to it 
a'so, and see what is as palpable as the sun at meridian—namely, that all their 
efforts at the next election to secure a loyal majority will be rendered nugatory 
by this act of Union—that, let their success be what it may, however many loyal 
members they may return to the legislature, they will be swamped or rendered 
powerless by the flood of French revolutionists that will overwhelm them, un- 
less, indeed, the French be prohibited from sending more than a given number 
of delegates, an expedient not likely to be adupted. 

It is another unfortunate feature in the times, that a Colonial journal should 
be established in Loudon, the heart and centre of the empire of anti-colonial 
feelings, and we think that the colonists should lose no time in establishing, or 
causing to be established, a journal that speaks their sentiments, knows their 
wants, and understands their interests. 

Amidst all this gloom let us take courage, and hope that the good sense of 
of Mr. Thomson will enable him to see the true state of things before he acts. 
Let him be humbly entreated by the conservative press not to act hastily, 
nor adopt any pre conceived notions he may have brought with him, without first 
examining them in all their bearings and consequences. Let him not waste 
his time im attempting to conciliate irreconcilable enemies—but let him, we em- 
phatically urge him—cling to that party that clings to England. 


The ship Panama brings news from Macao of the 4th June, and it is of a 
very unsatisfactory nature. The odious demand is still persisted in, that bond 
be given by foreigners for ships entering the port, that “should such vessel or 
vesse s be convicted of introducing opium into China, the ships and property are 
to be confiscated to the Government, and all the parties concerned in the vessel 
be put to death.’’ Accordingly business is at an end in Canton, and all tho 
merchants and western residents have removed to either Whampoa or Macao. 
Ali the foreign consuls are at the latter place. 

Capt. Elliot, the chief Superintendent of Trade in China, whose conduct at 
such a crisis is worthy of all praise, has, in a public notice confirmed to the mer- 
chants that their losses are laid to the country; and he desires that in making 
their claims upon the government they will as far as possible put down their 
charges at invoice prices. He altogether discountenances the idea of either 
ships or residents entering the ports of China under existing circumstauces, and 
unequivocally utters his want of confidence in either the chief commissioner er 
the Chinese Government; so that he believes there would be no security at 
present for either property or life, to foreigners. Capt. Elliot has chartered the 
Barque Ariel, with dispatches for the British Government ; she proceeded on 
he 29th May to Cosseir on the Red Sea, and is there to wait until answers 
can be received, which she is to take China; this it is thought would occupy 
about eight months, and in the meantime such of the British and other foreign 
residents as do not leave China, will reside either at Macao or at Whampoa. 
The American ship Robert Fulton has been ordered off, by the Chinese au- 
thorities, which is something new in commercial maritime affairs there, as no 
vessels outside had hitherto been exposed to measurement. 

A good deal of confusion arises as to the manner in which the opiam should 
be destroyed. It was at first iatended to burn it, but that was abandoned, from 
a fear of infecting the air ; next, it was proposed to sink it and by means of water, 
salt, and oil, to dissolve it, and let the tide wash it away into the sea; this was 
objected to for fear of killing the fish, but as it is determined to propitiate the 
deities, and induce an exception from such a calamity, it is now arranged that 
it will be sent to Pekin, in Junks, and there be fina'ly disposed of. Query, 
whether a public and bare-faced robbery may not finally come to light,—and that 
the Celestial Emperor, having danced to such a tune, may not in the end have 
pay the piper? 

It is with heartfelt pleasure we perceive that the jairing feelings which have 
too long subsis*ed, with relation to the conduct of Col Prince in the late affair of 
Windsor, have now amicably subsided, and that relations of concord and union 
pave resumed their influence. The mode of effecting this has been equally honor- 
able to all the partiea concerned ; compromising no one’s coasistoncy, subjecting 
no one to se/f-humiliation, but by sinking all the past in oblivion, allowing all par- 
ties tv harmonize and concur in that common interest for the public welfare 
which all were well known to desire, but which ran some risk of interruption 
through the misunderstanding now so happily set at rest. 

The gentlemen who had the very honourable office of peace-makers in the 
matter were Sir A. N. McNab, Rev. W. Johnson, Major Lachlan, and John Hill- 
yard Cameron, Esq. Col. Prince on his part, and the nine gentlemen with whom 
he had uhappily been in collision, on theirs, agreed to take such steps in pro- 
ducing a reconciliation, as their honourable peace-makers should suggest. The 
arbitrators, therefore, having duly deliberated, intmated their advice that Col. 
Prince should in writing express his regret for the hasty expressions made use 
of by him to his officers, with reference to those nine gentlemen ; and that those 
gentlemen should, likewise in writing, express their regret for the publication 
of * The Battle of Windsor,” and should express that they did not question the 
courage of Col. Prince; also, that although they disapproved of the summary 
execution of the Brigands, they were always advocates for shewing them no 
quarter in the field. The parties likewise withdrew all actions begun or to be 
begun in courts of law or otherwise, in the case, and a general amnesty was re- 
stored, each party paying its own costs. As it is a more difficult as well as a 
more delicate task to restore to harmony feelings which have suffered a disrup- 
ture, than to beat an enemy in the field, we think that there is more honour due 
to both the principals and the assistants in this affair than in their military 
achievements, and we congratulate the district in this happy restoration to har- 
mony ameng those who have both the will and the influence to defend its 
loyalty 

Numerous Banks in the Southern States have followed the example of these 
in Philadelphia, and suspended specie payments. In New York the Banks, so 
far, stand firm 











New York Mirror —We take sincere pleasure in calling to notice the num- 
ber for the present week, of this long established and approved periodical ; the 
contents of which are, throughout, original, and of a high standard of literature. 
Among these is an original song, written by Gen. Morris, called ‘ Land ho!” 
which breathes at once a liberal, a patriotic, and a joyous spirit ; we consider it 
one of the best effusions of his muse, and should be glad to see it wedded to 
appropriate music. The typography of this fine number is in perfect keeping 
with the excellence of its contents, but we have the crowning beauty still te 
notice. It consists of a plate representing the ‘* Landing at Jamestown,” which 
is indeed a gem of art. The groups which occupy the centre of the field are 
in high relief, and the several figures admirably relieve each other. The vessels 
in the middle ground, as well as those in the back ground are in excellent per- 
spective ; in short, the graver's skill bas been kept on the stretch throughout all 
the details. Both the painting and the engraving are by American artists, and 
do honour to their taste. The letter press con'ains such ample explanation of 
the subject, as qualifies the beholder to enjoy the full sense of the design. With 
so many claims to public patronage, it is no wonder that this Periodical has so 
wide a circulation 

The American Literary Souvenir for 1840, edited by E. W. Burton, is just 
published by E. E Carey “& A. Hart, Philadelphia. The excellence of this 
work, the style of getting up, &c. is highly creditable, and coming so early into 
the market must command an extensive sale. It abounds in good writing, prose 
and poetic, and is illustrated by thirteen fine engravings, some of which we 
shall refer to hereafter. 

—————— > 

ANTED, in the P. L. Academy, a Lady whose ability to teach the Piano-forte, and 

\V the French language is undoubted. One capable to teach Drawing and Paintin 

also, would be preferred. The salary is $500 per annum, payable quarterly. Appli- 
cants will apply (post paid) to the Principal of the P. L. Academy, at Mobile, Ala. 
(Oct 19 4t*) 

ITUATION AS GOVERNESS WANTED. A Lady who can be highly recommended, 

is desirous of obtaining a situation as Governess, either in a school or private family. 

She is fully competent to teach all the branches ef English education, needle work, em- 


broidery, &c., as well as the elementary principles of French and Music. Salary is not 
so much an object as a comfortable residence, and she would have no objection to make 




















herself useful in overlooking the household affairs, Address Mrs. H., 63 Murray-street. 
Undoubted references will be given, [Oct 19 9] 

















THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
By the time this paper meets the public eye, this very interesting Expedition 
will have left, or be leaving, the British shores. Had it been possible to com- 
plete the extensive philosophical and other equipments in a shorter space of time, 
it would have been better, perhaps, had it been able to sail six weeks or two 
months earlier ; but still its course is open, and the delay will lead to no other 
than some slight alteration in the projected plan of operations 
On Tuesday, the Terror, Captain Crozier, dropped down from off the dock- 
yard, at Chatham, to Gillingham, with all ber white canvass spread, and looking 
like a bird of passage preparing to wing its way to another clime ; and on Thurs- 
day, or as soon after as possible, her companion, the Erebus, Captain James 
Clark; Ross, was appointed to follow, and then proceed on their voyage to- 
ther. Having gone to take our farewell, a short description of the vessels, 
-» cannet be unacceptable to ourreaders. = 
The Erebus and Terror seem to be twin ships, alike in build, in colours, in 
masts and rigging, and, indeed, inevery external appearance. An inexperienced 
eye could not tell the one from the other. The Erebus is about 370 tons; the 
Terror, 340. In each the full complement of officers and men is sixty-four: a 
hundred and twenty eight in all * Nothing that the art of the shipwright could 
accomplish has been omitted to fit them for their perilous undertaking. Be- 
low, not only have the ribs been strengthened by transverse timbers, but these 
again have been interlaced by cross beams at certain angles, so as to offer re- 
sistance to any invading body, such as ice, which would require a mighty force 
to overcome. Thus, internally powerful beyond any former example, the out- 
ward hull has also been so shaped (curving from near the centre, something like 
the turning-off edge of a glass or tea-cup) as to throw the converging ice from 
the chain-plates, and thus protect the rigging from being crushed or invaded. 
The deck, too, is double ; and the whole has a compactness and firmness which 
gives assurance of security from the worst elements to which their gallant crews 
can ever be exposed. A spare radder, which could be shipped immediately in 
ease of accident to the other, is safely stowed amidships : each vessel is provi- 
ded with eight boats, two of them whalers, and framed to encounter rough seas 
and weather in separate expeditions, to explore passages and lands where the 
ships cannot penetrate. Six guns are borne in each; viz. four six-pounders, 
and two salute-guns. The apparatus for keeping the vessels at an equable 
temperature is admirable, and consists of a square iron tube, above a foot in 
diameter, running all round the sides, and distributing a comfortable warmth to 
every berth in the ship. The ventilation is not less attended to. There are 
also stoves in the captains’ cabins, and the gunroom messest which adjoin; and 
the cooking conveniences are as ample and fit for every purpose as they could 
be on shore. There is a large kettle to dissolve ice into fresh water ; another 
for dressing salt meat ; another for fish; another for fresh meat; and ovens for 
baking. he mates’ cabins are well constructed, and those for the officers to 
sleep in, though small, are arranged with all a seaman’s skill and dexterity in 
making much of alittle. The sick-berths are forward, and so contrived that 
the invalids may be kept apart from the healthy, for their own sake as well as 
for the general safety. Immense ice-saws are ranged along the lower deck ; 
some of them thirty, or more, feet long, and looking like the jaws of sharks, 
eompetent to cut through any besetting adversary. 
They are victualled with fresh provisions for three years ; and pemmacan and 
prepared meats in cases are stowed away in the least possible compass. 
he provision of scientific instruments, under the superintendence of the 
Royal Society, is very complete ; and double sets, to supply the loss of any 
which may be broken or rendered useless, seem almost to furnish the command- 
er’s cabin. In this respect, the Admiralty has been most liberal; and, indeed, 
we may say, that after the first official difficulties were got over, the government 
has taken up the expedition with the most commendable spirit, and done every- 
thing that can contribute to its successful issue. The phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism will be independently observed throughout the voyage ; and also in 
connexion with the new observatories about to be established, as already stated 
in the Literary Gazette, at St. Helena, the Cape, Van Diemen’s Land, &c. 
The declination, inclination, and intensity of the magnet, will thus form tables 
of the utmost importance towards solving this great problem. The declination 
instrument, the horizontal and the vertical force magnetometers, are constructed 
under the direction of Professor Lioyd, of Dublin; and there are, besides, dip 
circles, transits with azimuth circles, and chronometers of the most approved 
construction. There are also pendulums for ascertaining the true figure of the 
earth, thermometers for determining the temperature of the sea at given depths ; 
other blackened thermometers to measure the atmospheric temperature in dif- 
ferent latitudes ; photometric sensitive paper for experiments on light ; baroine- 


Vavieties. 


A pattern of Gentleness.—‘ Mrs. T. Sheridan,’ writes Lewis from Inverary 
on one occasion, ‘is also here at present, very pretty, very sensible, amiable, 
and gentle ; indeed, so gentle that Tom insists upon it that her extreme quiet- 
ness and tranquillity is a defect in her character. Above all, he accuses her of 
such an extreme apprehension of giving trouble (he says,) it amounts to ab- 
solute affectation. He affirmsthat, when the cook has forgotten her duty, and 
no dinner is prepared, Mrs. Sheridan says, ‘Oh! pray don’t get dinner on pur- 
pose for me; I'll takea dish of tea instead ;’ and he declares himself certain 
that, if she were to set her clothes on fire, she would step to the hall very qui- 
etly, and say to the servant with great gentleness and composure, ‘ Pray, Wil- 
liam, is there any water in the house?’ ‘No, Madam; but I can soon get 
some!’ ‘Oh! dear,no; it does not signify; I dare say the fire will go out of 
itself!—M. G. Lewis’s Life. 

Dialogue.—* Papa, one of my schoolmates says his brother wears musta- 
chois. What are mustachois, papa?” ‘ Mustachois, my son, are bunches of 
hair worn on the lip by certain dandies, as a substitute for brains’ ‘* Well, 
papa, are those who wear mustachios what are called hair-brained people?” 

Irish Polish —A person who accused the Irish nation with being the most 
unpolished in the world, was answered mildly by an Irish gentleman, “ that it 
ought to be otherwiee, for the Irish met hard rubs enough to polish any nation 
on the earth.” 


Orihography.—The following rich specimen we see exhibited in the window 
of a respectable house in this town :—‘* A partents to leet en quier within.” 
We regret that our types cannot give this production its proper effect, certain 
incomprehensible scratches being used to connect the letters in the original. 
Not far from a neighbouring town the following very alarming notice is given : 
oe comiting nonsense here will be persecuted to the utmost vigor of 
the lor.” 


Female Resignation.—Deacon Marvin, of Lyme, Connecticut, a large land- 
holder and exemplary man, was exceeding eccentric in some of his notions. 
His courtship, it is said, was as follows :—Having one day mounted his horse, 
with only a sheepskin for a saddle, he rode in front of the house wherein Betty 
Lee lived, and, without dismounting, requested Betty to come to him ; on her 
coming, he told her that the Lord had sent him there to marry her. Betty, 
without much hesitation, replied, ‘‘ The Lord’s will be done.” 

Witticisms of Sir Hercules Langrishe.—Like the poetry of ancient heroes, 
the witticisms of Sir Hercules Langrishe have met with oral tradition. Some 
of them were strongly expressive of his ational feeling. On one occasion, 
when riding with the Lord Lieutenant in the Pheenix Park, his Excellency, 
complained of his predecessors, and asked why they had left the place in such 
a wet and swampy state ; Langrishe replied, ‘they were too much occupied in 
draining the rest of the kingdom.” On another occasion, being asked where 
could be found the best history of Ireland, he answered, ‘in the continuation 
of Rapin.—Life and Times of Henry Grattan. 

Kill or Cure.—A doctor was employed by a poor man to attend his wife, who 
was dangerously ill. The doctor gave a hint that he had fears of not being 
paid. ‘I have five pounds,” said the man to the doctor, “‘and if you &ill or 
cure, you shall have them. The woman died in the doctor's hand ;,and after a 
reasonable time he called for his five pounds. The man asked the doctor, “ if 
he killed his wife?” “ No.” “ Did you cure?” “No.” “Then,” said the poor 
man, ‘‘ you have no legal demand.” 

When it was intimated to Hook that the Duke of Beaufort would not attend 
the tournament at Eglinton. ‘ How’s that!” inquired the punster, ‘ Beaufort 
not go to the tournament—nonsense!” ‘ Tarda padagra won’t consent,” was 
the rejoinder ; ‘ steel boots are not very comfortable in the gout,”’ “* Pooh, pooh” 
said the wit, ‘the gout needn't baulk him, cant he wear his list shoes.” 

John IV. of Portugal was most gratefully thanked by a courtier, whom he 
had refused an appointment. ‘* What, do you thank me fora refusal?” said the 
King, ‘ Yes,’’ replied the courtier, “‘your majesty might have kept me in 
groundless expectation, or in suspense, either of which would have been my 
ruin.” 

An Untimely Demand.—A provincial actress was performing the part of Lady 
Ann, in “King Richard the Third,” and on delivering the following passage, 
“When shall I have rest !” she was answered by her washerwomen from the 
pit, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Never, till you pay me my three shillings and twopence.”’ 





ters to be observed during storms, white squalls, &c.; glasses for sidereal ob- 
servations (particularly on the variable stars, Hydre and Argus); drawing 
utensils ; repositories for geological, botanical, and natural history specimens , 
actinometers for finding the forces of solar and terrestrial radiation; hygrome- 
ters, Osler’s anemometers, rain guages, electrometers, skeleton registers of 
every needful kind; and, in short, such means to employ, and so much to be 
done, that there will be no great leisure for our enterprising countrymen when 
allthese instruments are put into requisition, and their results are regularly 
chronicled for the information of the world. 

In looking over the vessels about to depart on so deeply interesting an occa- 
sion, many slight matters and incidents touch the feelings. In almost every 
¢abin and berth were tolerable collections of books ; and Captain Ross’s amount- 
ed to a fair library of the most useful description. In some were sweet remem- 
brances of native land, in prints, and pictures ; and one engraving, conspicuous 
in the gallant commander's cabin, affected us much—it was of owr Saviour 
Walking on the Waters!! Faith and Hope could not have chosen a more 
beautiful illustration of the Sailor’s mind; the Instruments of the Soul, with- 
out the possession of which, what were all that the philosophy and science of 
man could provide? In that engraving alone, we read a more certain index of 
the success of this great work, than in the multitude of ingenious machines, and 
the volumes of wise instructions, by which our most estimable friend was sur- 
rounded. 

Some kind heart had supplied a twelfth-cake, to be opened on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1840! The diameter of the globe will then be between the giver and 
the receiver. 

Another pleasant circumstance to record is the friendship subsisting between 





Captains Ross and Crozier. They have been messimates, and intimate toge- 
ther. Crozier was a midshipman in the ship where Ross was a lieutenant; he 
was a lieutenant where Ross was captain ; and now he is captain where Ross is 
commodore of the Expedition. They have served together, know and regard 
each other, and this is an auspicious promise for their mutual good understand- 
ing and cordial co-operation to the end. 
he earlier proceedings of the voyage will lead them to St. Helena, where 
Lieutenant Eardley Wilmot, of the Royal Engineers, who goes out in the 
Erebus will be left in charge of the new Observatory. Next, at the Cape, ano- 
ther officer will be landed for the like purpose. The vessels then make their 
way across the Ocean, touching at, and examining, Kerguelen’s Land, Amster- 
dam, and other islands, either known, or imperfectly reported, in that vast ex- 
panse of water. Arrived at Van Diemen’s land, the instruments, &c, for the 
observatory will be sent ashore; and, whilst it is erecting, they will cruise to 
various points where the scientific pursuits of the Expedition are most likely to 
be advanced. On their return, they will start de novo in a direct southern 
course, between 120° and 160° east longitude, towards the Antarctic Pole ; and 
it is a singular and fortunate thing that in this direction, during the present 
season, aship of Mr. Enderby’s has discovered land on both sides of the longi- 
tades we have indicated,in about 65° and 68° of south latitudet These 
shores have been named Sabrina Land, seen March 1839, and Balleny Isle, seen 
February 1839 ; and between them, as well as upon them, the efforts of the 
Erebus and Terror will, in the first instance, be employed. How far they may 
penetrate is inthe hands of Providence. They will afterwards circumnavigate 
the Pole, and try in every quarter to reach the highest point, whether “= 
derby’s Land, discovered in 1832, or by Captain Weddell’s furthest reach, about 
73°, in 1823. 

It is between Sabrina Land and Balleny Isle, to the northward, in about lat. 
50°, and E. long. 140°, that it is expected the South Magnetic Pole will be 
found. Strange if he who discovered either that of the North, or sO near an 
approach to it as Captain James Ross did, should also ascertain this long-sought 

enomenon. We had forgotten to mentien, that the vessels are constructed 
on the plan which divides them into three compartments ; so that either extre- 
mity or the middle might be stove in, and yet the remainder be a safe hold for 
the crew. || 

Wherever the voyagers go, we have only to add, May God bless and prosper 
them, and return them in safety to a grateful country and their anxious relatives 
and friends ! 


¢ Exesvs.—Captain, J.C. Ross, Lieutenants, E. T. Bird. J. F. L. Wood, J. Sibbald.— 
Master, -* Mapleton, Surgeon, R. M‘Cormick. Purser, T. R. Hallett. Assist.-Surgeon, 
J. D. Hooker. 

Texror.—Captain, F. R. M. Crozier. Lieutenants, A. M‘Murdo, J. H.Kay. Master, 
P. P. Cotter. Surgeon, J. Robertson. Assist -Surgeon, D. Lyall. 

+ In these, four officers will be accommodated ; the fifth keeping the deck: 

* Of these recent discoveries in the southern hemisphere, Mr. Bates, of the Poultry, 
has just published an excellent chart, under the superintendence of Captain Beaufort. 
aero like the pillars of a gateway, between which the Expedition should pass— 

. LG. 


t The “ Kentish Gazette” states that, ‘“‘ The wales are doubled with &inch oak plank, 
and the bottom with plank of 3inches; the holds, the ceilings of which are doubled 
with two thicknesses of 1} inch African teak, crossing each other at right angles ; the 
bulkheads in the holds are built in like manner, and made water tight; so that, should 
the bottom be stove in at any part by the sheets of ice, the safety of the ships will not 
a The pumps fitted are those of Massie’s patent. The weather-deck is 
also doubled with 3-inch fir-plank, with fearnought, dipped in tallow, laid between them.” 


An auctioneer in a country town, while engaged in his avocation a few days 
since, thus exalted the merits of a carpet which he was desirous of selling :— 
‘Gentlemen and ladies, some people are in the habit of selling carpets for 
Brussels which are not Brussels, but I can most positively assure you that this 
elegant article was made by Mr. Brussels himself.” 

Matthews once went to Wakefield, then from commercial failures ina dread- 
ful state. In vain did he asnounce his inimitable ‘‘ Youthful days’-—the York- 
shireman came not. When he progressed to Edinburgh, a friend asked him if 
he made much money in Wakefield. ‘‘ Nota shilling,” was the reply, ‘ Not 
a shilling,” reiterated his astonished acquaintance, * why, didn’t you go there 
to star?” “Yes,” replied Mathews, with mirthful mournfulness,” but they 
spell it witha v e in Wakefield.” 


‘Pray excuse me,” said a well-dressed young man to a lady in the boxes at 
the theatre, ‘‘I wish to go up stairs and get some refreshment—don’t leave 
your seat.”” A sailor seated in the same box beside his sweetheart, disposed to 
do the same, rose up and said, “ Harkee, Moll, I’m going aloft to whet my 
whistle—don’t fall overboard while I’m gone.” 


er 
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EST’S PICTURE, “ CHRIST REJECTED” at the Stuyvesant Institute, Broadway, 
above Niblo’s—The exh:bition of this Picture is now open. Admission 25 cents— 

Descriptive Pamphlets 12} cents—Single season ticket, one dollar. (Qet 12 2t) 


A LADY, fully competent, and who canbe well recommended, is anxious to obtain a 
situation as GOVERNESS in a private family, to take the charge of a limited num 
ber of pupils, and instruct them in all elementary branches of English Education, Ad- 
dress C. C. at this Office. (Oct 12 tf.) 


AVANA.—Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative tothe formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 








ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. (Oct 5 tf) 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the numbe! of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Ejliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. jy20. 


RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 

tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 

for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental, bya 
proper disposition of the rudest materials. 

As cottage architecture has so material an effect among thefeatures of a country, and 
occupies so conspicuous a place in the picture, it would be oftener adopted if designs 
were more easily obtained. The subscriber possesses the advantage of seven years 
practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal 
assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, of this city, to whom reference is given, 

N. B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. 

July 6 3m 








CHAS. H.MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, 








OR SALE—A BEAUTIFUL FARM.—A farm, situated in Haldimand, Newcastle 
District, U. C., consisting of 400 acres of first quality land, 300 acres in a high state 
of cultivation and undercrop There is an excellent 2 story House, about 70 feet front, 
with four parlours, kitchen, and six bedrooms ; a fine orchard, and large garden fenced 
in. Itis a most desirable residence for any gentleman, and will be sold low, the owner 
having business which requires his removing to another part of the district. Apply to C. 
oe Ea4-» Cobourg, U. C., or at the Office of the Albion newspaper, Barclay street, 
ew York, 
Haldemand, Ang. 20th, 1839. (sept 21-3t* 


OWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—This elegant prepa- 
ration, to which the experience of nearly a century has assigned the title of the 
Palladium of the British toilet, 1s respectfully submitted to the notice of the Ladies of the 
United States in the perfect confidence that it willbe found equally deserving their at- 
tention and patronage. 

Gowland’s Lotion, as faithfully prepared from the original manuscript recipe of the 
late Doctor Gowland, is an unfailing remedy for al] Cutaneous Affections, promptly era- 
dicating Pimples, Spots, Discolorations, &c. of the Face, restoring purity of surface and 
perfect elasticity of the Skin. In the fashionable world this celebrated article has obtain- 
ed a reputation commensurate with its well known properties of sustaining the complex- 
ion, obliterating every trace of sallowness, and promoting the brilliancy and colour so 
much admired ; utilities at once so “leasing and important as to invite the attention of 
all who can duly appreciate their value, and which cannot fail to become remarkably ap- 
parent in the widely extended latitudes of America, where great variability of Climate 
naturally prevails. As a toilet appendage, Gowland’s Lotion will be found a specific for 
counteracting the effects of extremes of Temperature, preserving the Skin uniformly 
clear, flexible, and free from discolorations, and fitting it for the retension of the vivacity 
of tint peculiar to youth through the mature stages ofiife ; its congenial action invaria- 
bly promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels of the skin, averting the rigidity and 
obstruction to which they are especially liable, and under which the personal graces pre- 
maturely suffer an abatement of their lustre. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only genuine arti- 
cle has the name and address of the Proprietor, Ropeat Suaw, 33, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each Bettle, and isinclosed 
in a work, pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled, ‘‘The Theory of Beauty.” All 
others, in whateverform, are Spurious. 

Sold wholesale by the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach and Bradich, New York, 
n bottles, at 624 cents ; and also sold retail by all respectable Venders in the principal 
Cities in the Union, Aug3 eowly* 












REPARING FOR PUBLICATION—“ Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections 
Scenes and Small Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years? Mili Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; and Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. july is 


A LADY who has devoted many years +o the study of the Piano-Forte, is desirous of 
ootaining a few "os gest to iastruct in that branch, and will attend either at her own 
residence, or that of her pupils. Terms moderate,—made known om application, at 76 
Nassau street. aug. 





ENTIST —J. B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of E. Gidney,) No. 84 Cham 

bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acquaintances, in 

the city and country, that he may at al! times be found at his Office, at No. 84 Chambers 

street, ready to perform all the operations pertaining to his profession. The teeth of the 

members of large families and public schools, willbe inspected, regulated, and constantly 

kept in order, by Dr. Buck, for a moderate compensation. All operations warranted to 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. 

CARD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, having discon- 
tinued his practice, cordially recommends his successor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profes- 
sional operations he has personally seen and observed, to the entire confidence of his 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 

DISSOLUTION—The Copartnersnip heretofore existing between J. B. Buck and Wm. 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved, 

New York, June 12, 1839, 


Aug 31-tf) W. A. ROYCE 
J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Waij 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. ° 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way and 22 Wal] street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed (Ang. 17-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roperts, R. N., commander, bur- 
then 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail for the remainder of the year, from this 
port on the Ist December, and from London and Portsmouth, on the Ist November, 

For freight or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Co 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. An expe- 
rienced suigeon is attached to the ship. 

Plans of the Cabin may be seen at the office of the Agents. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power; 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows ;— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th June. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September: 
14th December. (16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140) in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken: Children under 13, end servants, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, a personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 
New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ’—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Isfappointed to sail during the year as follows: 
From Bristol 


J. B. BUCK, 








(sept 21-tf 





From New York. 


23d March: 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 


($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 

sengers taken: An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight cr passage 

apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?2. } 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October, 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of €very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of owes from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 
Ork. 








Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
“ 9g “ 8, M si ~ 16 


ully, D. Lines, 4, “* 36, July §, ay f 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. & “*  “* 16) * BS, © G6, Sept. I, 
Rhone, J.A. Wotten,| “ 16, April 6, “* 94,/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 86, 


Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, ‘* 24, “ 16, A 





Ville de Lyon, '|C. Stoddard, Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 46, “ 8, Oct. 1, 

Francois ist, |W.W.Peli, | ‘ 16, May 8, “ 94/Marchl, “ 16, “ 8 

Emerald, W. B. Orne, “pn, ©“ M, Sept. 8| * 8, July 1, * 16, 
o 


Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘* 24, * . » 
Poland, a 24 “ 616, June 8, ‘“ SM iApril 1, “* 16, “ G6, 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| ‘* 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmeda- 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe ‘forwardedby their packets, free of all chaceee except the expenses a¢ 
tually incurred} © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every momrth. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz: — 


aD 














Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10. “ 97, 7, “ 9%, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, *« 90, “ 20, “ 20,March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “* 10, “ 10, “ 10, ‘ 97, “ 97, “ 9%, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “* 90, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec 1, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, soy = 10,| a a 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| “* 17, “ 17, © 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 30, “ 10, * 10, % 987, 97, 27, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, « 90, “ 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced mavigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between aE ee and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19 h, and 25th of every 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the following order, V1Z: 

















Ships. Captains. ays of Sailing from New gc 4 -~--- from 
ork. Tpool. 
Mar. 7,|/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
Shekepeare, | Cornell, July 7, Noy. ge ne 13)lSept. 1, Jan. 3, May 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, . ak P ge goa 
Orpheus, Bailey, oy ae _ de Bie ’ 
Roscius, Collins, “ 95, * 25, 2) & 1 M1, en 
Cambridge,? I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April L = 19, ° 19, [= 
o 7 ‘ , rT 
Independence, | E. Nye, «13, 13, “ 13,|Oct. I, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxtord, J.Rathbone, | “19, 41% 4 IS] a ea ee 
Sidd Britton 95, ‘ ’ ’ 9 
North America, |Hoxie,’ [Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 14] “¢ 19, f¢ 1%, 8 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ot iw «43° «© 3'lNov. f March 4 July 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, Mie 9. oe 1° Sg ee eg 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,) “ ae om aemliam «i «im 
, , ’ 
Columbus, |Cropper,” Oct. J Feb. 1, June 1.) “ 19, 4 1% 18) 
-Washi H. Holdrege, ae ; = * leg ’ _. 295 , 
United States, |N-H.Holdregey ‘13, “13, “ 13)/Dee. J, April 1, Ang: J, 
South America, | Barstow, cv ake amlemam « s 
Garrick. N. B. Palmer, 25, 25, 25, ae 
England, B. L. Waite, }Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19 19, 19 


These ships are a 
tions for passengers. 
and from Liverpool | 

Neitherthe captains 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular b’ 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Euro 


Orpheus, and Cambridge, 


Agents for ships St. 


for ships Shakspeare. Inde 
nei , “ GRINNEL 


WILD 


the first class, and ably commanded, 
4 “The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding, 
nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
lis of lading are signed therefor. 
e, Columbus, South America, Basler 





witn elegant accommoda- 


GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 


Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 


ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 


T. & I. SANDS & 
LL, MINTURN & Co.,1 


= EOL tig Wey Rept ore COLLINS & Co., New York. . 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & ©o , Liverpoo), 


Co., Liverpool. 


ndence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 


34 Front-st., N.Y. 


ES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
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